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Painesville Nurseries 








The Storrs & Harrison Company 


Established NURSERYMEN FLORISTS SEEDSMEN 48 Greenhouses 
1884 PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 1200 Acres | 
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A Complete | A Complete Variety 


Variety List 
~or- Nursery ‘Stock 


ORNAMENTALS, FRUITS, EVERGREENS 
ROSES 
CLEMATIS and HERBACEOUS PLANTS _ 


FOR 
| NURSERYMEN @ ORCHARDISTS 60,000 Norway and American Elm, 


DEALERS } GARDENERS? 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS: 
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fine stock in car lots or less. 
Lowest Prices Consistent With Quality 


Our office and nurseries are situated on 
the Rochester and Eastern R. R. only 
one and one-half hours from Rochester. a a 


W. & T. SMITH COMPANY 
THE GENEVA NURSERY C. M. HOBBS & SONS 


1000 Acres GENEVA, N. Y. 73 Years BRIDGEPORT, IND. 


We are subscribers to the Nurserymen’s 
Market Development Fund. : 


; 
; 
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The Willadean Nurseries Princeton Products 


OFFER A VERY COMPLETE LIST OF = 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Ever- Ornamental 
greens, Vines and Herbaceous Plants Trees, Shrubs and Evergreens of high 


A LIMITED STOCK OF 
FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS grade for the wholesale trade 


and would advise placing orders early for seedlings. Forest 











Princeton Nurseries 


Tree Seeds in limited supply. Prices quoted on application. 
Trade list ready. 









































THE DONALDSON CO. Princeton in New Jersey 
Sparta, Kentucky August first 1920 
The M Nur eg 
e onroe urser y Native Bulbs, Plants and Ferns 
Established 1847 I am making this special offer on orders received on or be- 
Offers a fine stock of fore September Ist, after that date prices will advance. 
per 100 per 1000 
Cuthbert Raspberries a 
S e Lilium Cunedeuas ide et e400 35.00 
pirea Van Houtte Folk liadelphicam ally EDEN Bante 4.00 35.00 
Mertensia’¥ Virginica (first size) - VSI ty 5.00 $0.00 
Other Ornamental Shrubs ee as ae 
Will be pleased to quote on your list of wants Trilliam cree Laan Gitacted - ~—— 308 74 
(5000) a0 a0 
I. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO Senet - 
SS aeabe, anc. fre 6 REL I 
copy now. 
““tiae EDWARD GILLETT, Southwick, Mass. 
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ABIES TSUGA CANADENSIS 





PICEA CANADENSIS 


HILL’S EVERGREENS 


A few special items of Young Steck for Fall 1920 or Spring 1921 Delivery. 
| ORDER EARLY | 


27 

















(Hemlock) The Northern Type (Black Hill Spruce) 
Size Size 
Inch 10 100 Inch 10 100 
6- 8 x once transplanted.... $.... $11.00 10-12 xx twice transplanted.. $3.00 $25.00 
8-10 x once transplanted.... .... 13,50 PICEA EXCELSA 
ABIES CONCOLOR (Norway Seeuce) H 
(Concolor Fir) Colorado Variety 8-10 x oncetransplanted... .... 6.00 EA DQ A RTER 
10-12 xx twice transplanted.. 2.50 20.00 12-18 xx twicetransplanted.. 2.00 15.00 U s FOR 
12-18 xx twice transplanted... 3.00 25.00 1824 xx twicetransplanted.. 2.75 22.50 . . 
ABIES DOUGLASS! PICEA PUNGENS New Fruits of Real Merit 
(Douglas Fir) Colorado Variety (Colorado Blue Spruce) cavtn ‘ = 
68x oncetransplanted... .... 8.50 Nursery Run Erskine Park ’’ the new everbear- 
10-12 xx twice transplanted.. 2.25 17.50 6-10 xx twicetransplanted.. 2.75 22.50 ing red raspberry, also Royal Purple, 
JUNIPERUS CANADENSIS 10-12 xx twice transplanted.. 3.25 27.50 Empire, Idaho and Plum Farmer 
(J. Communis) (J. Communis Dupressa) PINUS AUSTRIACA raspberries. ‘‘ Neverfail’? the new 
| 68x once transplanted 13.50 (Austrian Fine) everbearing strawberry, ‘‘ Oswego’’ 
- a’ £60 30) 12-18 xx twice transplanted.. 3.50 25.00 : .? 
8-10 xx twicetransplanted.. 4.00 30.00 P . _— apple, the prettiest apple in the world. 
JUNIPERUS CANADENSIS AUREA — urserymen should get in on these 
(J.Com. Aurea) (Com. Depressa Aurea) (Dwarf Mountain Pine) new fruits while the getting is good 
rue Dwarf Type . 
6-8 x once transplanted... 20.00 4-6 x once transplanted 9.00 
| ae Sean 10-12 xx twice transplanted.. 3.75 27.50 ADDRESS 
' : : ve . TAXUS CUSPIDATA 
6-8 x once transplanted... -- 20.00 (Japanese Yew) L J FA R M E R 
“ J. SABINA 0 gg 6-8 x once transplanted... . 20.00 ° e 
- 8x once transplanted... --- 20.90 THUYA OCCIDENTALIS 
JUNIPERUS SCOPULORUM (American Arbor Vitae) PULASKI, N. Y. 
(Rocky Mountain Silver Cedar) 6-8x oncetransplanted... .... 5.00 
10-12 xx twice transplanted... 400 35.00 12-18 xx twice transplanted. 175 12.00 
12-18 xx twice transplanted... 5.50 50.00 18-24 xx twice transplanted. 2.25 18.00 = 





JUNIPERUS VIRGINIANA THUYA OCC. PYRAMIDALIS 


(Red Cedar) Northern Grown (Pyramidal Arbor Vitae) 
0-12 xx twice transplanted. 2.50 20.00 American Variety P EAC H PI I Ss 
2-18 xx twice transplanted... 3.00 2500 6-8 x once transplanted... 11.00 


As all old Pits have been sold out all over 
there is bound to be a scramble for new crop. 


Place your order NO™ and save being 
disappointed. 


Each X indicates one Transplanting. 
Send for Fal’ price list, now re dy. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., Inc. 


Evergreen Specialists — Largest Grolvers in America. 
Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


— THE — 





| —_— 








Howard-Hickory Co.. 
0. JOE HOWARD, Sec.- Treas. 
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“More trees can be sold and planted ad- our problem.”—O. JOE HOWARD, Secre- 



































vantageously than all of us can grow. !t  tary-Treasurer, Howard-Hickory Co., Hick- 
is under-selling, not over-production that js ory, N. C. HICKORY, N. C. 
; —— 


105 Years in the Nursery 
Business 


aa BAGS 


F WILL I AN D | 
| 

















GENERAL STOCK—Onr propagation includes apple, 
peach, pear, plum, cherry, apricot, quince, grape vines, all 
small fruits, shade trees, shrubs, climbers, roses, garden 
roots, etc. 


BURLAP 


FOR WRAPPING UP 


NURSERY STOCK 


We carry a large stock and can supply 
you at all times. 





o . «. Besa é.«-% 
A Big Stock of Quality Shrubs 


Everything is grown in large quantities. Our grades 
are dependable and we are generally prepared to quote to 
nurserymen nearly everything we offer to the retail trade, 
and prices are always in line with those of other reputable 
growers. 


We will be glad to have a list of your requirements for 
the coming season. Doubtless there are some things that 
you can use that we have in surplus. Can also ship from 
our branch plants: Marionville, Mo.; Farmington, Ark.; 
Dansville, N. Y.; North Girard, Pa.; and Vincennes, Ind. 








Ask for prices. 





H. CHHRSLAR 


STARK BROS. BURLAP BAG CO., 


Nurseries and Orchards Co., 




















I LOUISIANA, MO. l 2676 East 37th St. CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN PLANT PROPAGATORS 








Complete Stock of ESTABLISHED 1866 ORNAMENTAL 





AL&0 —— Growers of 


Trees, Shrubs and Vines TREES EVERGREENS 


for lining out 
Write for Wholesale Price List. 


WE WILL BE PLEASED TO QUOTE 
SHRUBS PERENNIALS, Etc. ON YOUR WANTS 


LINING OUT STOCK 





Evergreen Specialists, Dundee, Illinois. 


NAPERVILLE No. 1. Cc R . " 
dataetl Oseteevs tu Ainetion. Box 402 TELEPHONE, NAPERVILLE No. 1 ULTRA BROS., Mors Onarga, IIlinois 








GET NEXT SHRUBS -- TREES Bobbink & Atkins 





We were among the first to produce our 
be a) American Pedigree Cannas own goods. Weare making young plants | Hollies, ete. 
for others—why not for you? Boxwood, Bay Trees, Euonymous, etc. 


Hardy Herbaceous Plants. 











Seedlings, Transplants, Layers & Cuttings, YOU and the rest of os will have 


as you are alive ‘‘Quarantine 37’’ 
is a fact. We are strictly wholesale 





Some of the items we specialize in are 


I plan to produce & superior quality Hydrangeas, Snowballs, Irish Junipers, Norway 





during the coming year. Due an- Spruce and native tree Seedlings growers of Lining Out Stock for 
nouncement will be made when stock Nurserymen and Florists. We 
is ready. Send for our complete list of stock and prices. | have good stocks. Get our trade 
Fifty Years a Nursery Mailed free to the trade on request. list at once. 
J. JENKINS & SON, | ATLANTIC NURSERY CO., Berlin, Maryland, U.S. A. 
CHARLES A. PETERS, Salisbury, Ma. Wholesale Nurserymen WANTED: Tree Seeds of all kinds 
WINONA, Columbiana County, OHIO. : 














EVERGREENS ee ee Little Cree Farms 
scEDLines ood TranseLants |CVERGREEN cqopeaae AT a 


rn Cae eT Evergreens from Cuttings Under Glass | Millions of Evergreens and Deciduous trees. 
Complete in grades and sizes. 


W ” and Small Deciduous Stock 
RITE FOR OUR PRICE LIS1 “i or | WRITE FOR PRICE 





Firs, Junipers, Arborvitae, Pines, Spruces, 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY C0. The Sherman Nursery Co, Mls sib Ost. Lindon inset 


, WS SESW Sue Cun vEEge.” E. M. SHERMAN, President AMERICAN FORESTRY CO. 
CHESHIRE, ° ° . CONN. | CHARLES CITY, 1OWA. 18 Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





YOUNG EVERGREENS Naperville Nurseries | INING OUT STOCK 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., Inc. NAPERVILLE, ILL. Onarga Nursery Company 


A Gexeral Line of Ornamentals. ? 
* S TAR R O S E S +2 i aa collection of Choicest Ever 


% Oak Brand Shrubs YOUNG STOCK—For Nursery Planting Complete collection of Broad-leaved Ever- 


greens, such as Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 


The 0 NA RD * ye GROVE, Grown Right—Dug Right— Packed Right Hybrid Tea Roses, Bush and Tree sail 


& JONES C Pepaa.. U.S.A. AURORA NURSERIES Careful Inspection Invited. | 
ROBERT PYLE, Pres. A. WINTZER. V-Pres AURORA, ILL. Rutherford, NEW JERSEY | 
MY SPECIALTY IS Lining Out Stock for the Trade Are You On 
; : Shrubbery, Tree Seedlings, Evergreens, = the fact — he the "age of 
’ merica are to ave an enjo 
yop atin Grape Vines GE Crate, Sener Vinee, Bhs. choice trees, plants and bulbs, 





| 























North Carolina Apple Seedlings 


Both Amercan and French Grown, Straight Twice-a-month 


; Branched Roots, all grades. 'Car load 
PORCH F168 | oS Se we |. eareery Trode Publicity 


South. ORDER NOW. 


i : On the Ist and the 15th 
sr go ~ oe oe APPI E GRAFTS~"°°e oF, Wapie Rosse. 
Ong 8t of varieties. 
ASK FOR PRICES. AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Also a general line of Nursery Stock. Address, ERY E B 
Shenandoah Nurseries —— a 


D. 8. LAKE, Pres. Shenandoah, Page Co., lowa. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 
POMONA, N. C. 

















WE SUGGEST RESERVATION OF ADVERTISING SPACE NOW 
FOR THE COMING ACTIVE MONTHS 


Chief Exponent of the 


m American Nurserymatt asesconNervery ta 


oats Seeeeeea ie eigemes tn Ce SENRICAN NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN, thus covering the Trade. See 
Schedule of Information on other page of this issue. Ought your two-inch card to be standing regularly in the “Di- 
rectory of American Plant Propagators,” as on this page. $5.00 per mo. for 2-inch space under yearly term. 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 39 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 





























AMERICAN NURSERYMAN---August, 1920 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT—Communications on any sub- 
ject connected with Commercial Horticulture, Nurseries or Ar- 
boriculture are cordially invited by the Editor; also articles on 
these subjects and papers prepared for conventions of Nursery 
or Horticultural associations. We also shall be pleased to re- 
produce photographs relating to these topics, Orchard Scenes, 
Cold Storage Houses, Office Buildings, Fields of Stock, Specimen 
Trees and Piants, Portraits of Individuals, ete. All photographs 
will be returned promptly. 

ADVERTISING—Advertising forms close on the 27th of each 
month, If proofs are wanted, copy should be on hand one week 
earlier. Advertising rate is $2.80 per column-width inch. 


“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” is distinctive in that it 
reaches an exceptional list and covers the field of the business 
man engaged in Commercial Horticulture—the carlot operator. 
Here is concentrated class circulation of high character—the 
Trade Journal of Commercial Horticultuce, quality rather than 
quantity. 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” will not accept 
ments that do not represent reliable concerns. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” will be sent 
to any address in the United States for 82.00 a year; to Canada 
or abroad for $2.50 a year, Add ten cents unless bank draft, pos- 
tal or express money order is used. Three years $5.00, in U. 8. 


advertise- 


RALPH T. OLCOTT 
Editor Manager 





AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


WHAT THIS MAGAZINE STANDS FOR—Clean chronicling of 
commercial news of the Planting Field and Nursery. An honest, 
fearless policy in harmony with the growing ethics of modern 
business methods. 

Co-operation rather than competition and the encouragement 
of all that makes for the welfare of the trade and of each of tts 
units. 

Wholesome, clean-cut, ring true independence. 

INDEPENDENT AND FEARLESS—‘AMERICAN NURSERY- 
MAN” is not the official journal of any organization. It there- 
fore makes no distinction in favor of any. It is untrammeled 
in its absolutely independent position and is the only Nursery 
Trade publication which is not owned by nurserymen. 

This Magazine has no connection whatever with a par- 
tieular enterprise. Absolutely unbiased and independent tn all 
its dealings. 

Though it happens that its piace of publication ts in the east- 
ern section of the country, it is thoroughly National tn its char- 
acter and International tn its circulation, 

Its news and advertising columns bristle with announcements 
from every news corner of the Continent. 

It represents the results of American industry in one of the 
greatest callings—Commercial Horticulture tn all its phases of 
Nursery Stock, Orchard and Landscape Planting and Distribu- 
tion, 


39 State Street, 
Rechester, N. Y. 





Classified Business Announcements In this Issue 


AN INDEX OF CURRENT WANTS AND OFFERINGS IN THE NURSERY TRADE 


American Association ...... Organized Activities .............. 48 
American Forestry Co....... Pe oso Vetehsccavevascid cs 28 
American Horticulture Co...Correspondence Training........... 41 
Audubon Nurseries ......... Ornamental Stock ...........0.... 45 
Aurora Nurseries .......... VOUS TEER, cele Ven wsccckescevews 28 
Atlantic Nursery Co......... WOO TOU scien s come ckeeeascads 28 
Bailey’s Cyclopedia ........ IE POGUE 0 6 absc Kk sewenecyod 47 
Bay State Nurseries ........ Ornamental Nursery Stock......... 43 
B. C., Rochester, N. Y....... Nurseryman Wanted .............. 44 
armen ©. Paces cc icicns General Nursery Stock............ 43 
Bobbink & Atkins.......... WURAQOOEE: 6 occck caceanccoudsaaut 28 
California Nursery Co....... PR BO 46. cetindic.s) chan vadenes 30 
Chesier Burlap Bag Co...... EE he an cased onesacuse deen cna 27 
Chase Company, Benjamin..Nursery Labels ................. 45 
California Nursery Co....... Conifers Propagator Wanted....... 41 
Gets Ts ices sev ecsetsewad OP eee 43 
Conard & Jones Co.......... BinP BOG 6s cece svsaecevccvve 28 
Gultva Brethere ..ccsceseces Wem GE: oc cicesnckccdkecsneas 28 
DeJonge, D. G............ .Holland Nursery Stock............. 45 
Dimension Company ....... Yellow Pine Box Material......... 30 
a, re ee Growers of Young Stock........... 28 
Donaldson Company ....... Ornamental Nursery Stock......... 26 
Elligton Japanese N. Co.... Propagator Wanted ............... 41 
Elm City Nursery Co........ NGOOED Ss budwwtase ésnusésauad 43 
Fairfield Nurseries ......... Grape Vines—C. M. Peters......... 28 
og ee err ey ee New Fruits of Merit............... 27 
Geneva Nursery, The....... General Nursery Stock............ 26 
re Native Bulbs, Plants, Ferns........ 26 
Haman, Thomas R.......... Paemels BQeOd~ .. cccctccccccevcvcces 43 
Hill & Company, D.......... WU BRR 5 nance We caccuceesaws 28 
Hill Nursery Co., D.......... Evergreen Specialists ............. 27 
Hobbs & Sons, C. M......... General Nursery Stock............ 26 
Hood & Company, W. T.....General Nursery Stock............ 30 
Horticultural Advertiser ....British Trade Periodicals.......... 45 
Howard-Hickory Co......... Special Announcement ............ 27 
Huntsville Wholesale Nurs..General Nursery Stock............ 45 
ligenfritz’ Sons Co., I. E.....General Nursery Stock............ 26 
Jackson & Perkins Co....... Ornamental Stock ...............- 30 
Jenkins & Son, J............ We GR no Fd ens dccensteatssinn 28 
Landscape Architecture..... By Samuel Pareons................ 43 


ROOCRED BOE nc scedscnenssat Trade Literature ...........ssee0% 47 
Lindley Nursery Co., J. Van.Carolina Peach Pits............... 28 
Little Tree Farms.......... BUGGED a. cic cececcsuvice csepeen 28 
Manager Wanted ........... California Nursery Co............. 41 
Midland Nurseries ......... Ae rem rrrit Pri T 30 
Monroe Nursery ........... General Stock ........cccececesces 26 
Mount Hope Nurseries...... Nursery Foreman Wanted. 41 
Naperville Nurseries ....... co Re eye 28 
Nat. Florists’ Board of Trade Collecting Accounts ............... 43 
a oe ey es Ee: Herbaceous Shrubs ...«........... 43 


Northeastern Forestry Co.... Evergreen Seedi’gs and Transp’ts. 41 


Nursery Directory ......... List of U. S. Nurserymen.......... 41 
Nursery Manual ........... Tenth, BOO © de 0008 6see deste enw 41 
Old Dominion Nurseries..... General Nursery Stock............. 30 
Onarga Nursery Co.......... Special Announcement ............ 30 
Onarga Nursery Company...Lining Out Stock................. 28 
Paineseville Nurseries ...... General Nursery Stock............. 25 
Parmentier & Van Noppen.. Holland Stock ...............00055 30 
Parsons Wholesale Nurseries.General Nursery Stock............ 43 
Peters, Charles M........... Qa VS oct Usccsccccncecatgs 28 
Portland Wholesale N. Co...Coast Grown Roses................ 45 
Princeton Nurseries ........ Ornamental Nursery Stock........ 26 
Reed, W. C. & Son.......... Cherry, Pear, Apple, Peach........ 45 
PN ils Eick cava ackecuens Ve I SO ees 41 
Scarff & Son, W. N.......... Small Fruit Plants................ 43 
Shenandoah Nurseries ...... Apple Seedlings ..............005- 28 
Sherman Nursery Co........ General Nursery Stock............. 26 
Smith Company, W. & T.....General Nursery Stock............ 26 
Southern Nursery Co........ Foun. Fen PUR. ci csdevccsssdéveces 43 
Stark Bros. N. & O. Co..... General Nursery Stock............ 27 
Storrs & Harrison Co....... General Nursery Stock............. 25 
Successful Selling .......... Far GQRiRROOM . occsecvascccsoceuann 43 
Valdesian Nurseries........ Lining Out Ornamental........ --.-48 
Vincennes Nurseries ....... Cherry a Speciality............... 45 
WANT ADVERTISEMENTS Trade Positions ..............+... 41 
Western Sales Agency...... Half interest In Nursery........... 43 
Willadean Nurseries ....... Ornamental Nursery Stock........ 26 


Woodmont Nurseries ....... Box-barberry 

















INFORMATION 


about where to obtain scarce, hard-to-locate articles will be 
gladly furnished to our good friends in the trade, so far as 
we have it available. If we haven’t the articles ourselves we 
are always glad to.“put you next” to them when we can. 


Of our own stocks we can offer usual supplies in about all 
our regular lines. We especially solicit your inquiries for: 








Roses Clematis Ampelopsis 
Flowering Shrubs Ornamental Trees 
Paeonias Perennials Conifers 
Fruit Trees Small Fruits 
Please use printed stationery, or business card. We quote te 
“the trade” only. 
; 
Jackson & Perkins Company, 
NEWARK, NEW YORK 
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Shrubs and Trees 





We Specialize in Ornamentals. 


Also have a good surplus in shade trees, 
smali fruits and berries. 





ONARGA NURSERY COMPANY 
CULTRA BROS., Mgrs. ONARGA, ILLINOIS 
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Yellow Pine Box Material 


Your boxing material may now be purchased 

on a very favorable basis as compared with 

the past spring. Yellow Pine prices have 

gone through quite a readjustment. 
We specialize in bone dry resawn stock 7-16 in. thick by 6 in. 
and wider; in lengths from 8 feet up, bundled and tied. Car 
lots only. 

Write or wire us for delivered price. 


THE DIMENSION CO. 


LOCKHART, Alabama. 




















“MIDLAND”? NURSERIES 


PARMENTIER & VAN NOPPEN 
NAARDEN—HOLLAND 


Membsrj“Holland Plant Exporters’ Association.” 
We specially grow: 
FRUIT TREES and ROSES STOCKS. DWARF and 
STANDARD ROSES on CANINA. 


FRUIT TREES 











For Prices and Quuntums apply to us 
REGISTERED CABLE ADDRESs: “MIDLAND,” NAARDEN 





























W. T. HOOD & CO. © 
Old Dominion Nurseries 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


To a practical Nurseryman, who is capable of taking 
entire charge of the propagation and growing of a 
General Line of Nursery stock for retail trade, we will 
sell an interest in this business. 


We want for early Fall, 1920, Apples, Cherry, Pears, 
Plums, Evergreens, Shrubbery, Grapes, 
and Small Fruits. 


Quote us on any of the above items what you can do. 
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CALIFORNIA NURSERY COMPANY 





PEACHSEED 
——1920 CROP—— 


,. 


CALIFORNIA GROWN SEED. 

SELECTED FROM THE BEST ORCHARDS. 
PROPERLY GATHERED AND CURED. 
SACKED READY FOR SHIPMENT. 

WE WILL QUOTE F.O.B. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Write us at once for prices, either for large or small quantities. 


ee 













NILES, Alameda County, CALIFORNIA 
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Open Letter On Question of Nursery Publicity 


Pacific Coast Company Regards Chicago Convention As Tame---Opportunities That 
Were Missed---Coast Association, Too. 


Tacoma, Washington, 


Russellville Nursery Company, 
Portland, Oregon. 
Gentlemen:—We were not able to attend 

the recent convention of the Pacific Nursery- 
men’s Association, held in Spokane the 
early part of this month, and would like to 
know a little of what was done at the con- 
vention in regard to prices and also as to 
the matter of publicity. We noticed that 
the topic of publicity was on the program 
in several places and forms. If, however, 
the recent convention was along the same 
line as the preceding meetings, we know 
pretty well how it was—lots of talk about 
publicity and then the matter was referred 
to a committee for attention—and if said 
committee handles the matter in the same 
manner it has been handled ever since the 
association was started we will find our- 
selves at the next meeting in Seattle exactly 
where we have found ourselves at every 
meeting since the first one—still at the 
starting post, with practically nothing ac- 
complished and no practical, definite work- 
ing plan outlined. We hope it will prove 
otherwise, but we are frank to confess that 
we are in the Missouri class on this propo- 
sition. 

It is a constant matter of wonder and as- 
tonishment to us that the Nurserymen do 
not at least begin to realize the possibilities 
of the Nursery business. They spend a lot 
of time, thought and energy in making the 
Nursery business safe for its customers, 
but it seems to us that, as the saying is, tak- 
ing it up one side and down the other, the 
Nursery business gives as square a deal to 
as many people as any other business that 
we know of. This is attested by the hun- 
dreds of thousands of flourishing and profit- 
able orchards all over this country of both 
tree and small fruits. Millions of roses, 
flowering shrubs, evergreens, and other 
classes of stock have been sold with entire 
satisfaction to our customers, and the pro- 
portion of customers who have been “stung” 
by dishonest or incompetent nurserymen is 
no larger, if as large, as in any and every 
other line of business. In the clothing, shoe 
and grocery business, the sale of livestock, 
farm products, etc., there is always more or 
less shoddy, stale, diseased and worthless 
products palmed off on to unsuspecting cus- 
tomers. In many cases to a much greater 
extent than in the Nursery business. The 
main difference, it seems to us, is that the 
customer discovers the fraud immediately 
or in a much shorter time than is usually 
the case in the Nursery business, so the Nur- 
sery customer has the added grievance of 
lost time to charge against the Nurseryman. 
Nevertheless, we believe that there is far 
less of this imposition on the part of Nur- 
serymen than the amount of criticism of the 
Nursery business really warrants. 

On the other hand what is the use of 
raising the finest kind of fruit trees, small 
fruits, ornamental stock, etc., if we fail to 
handle the business along the lines of mod- 
ern methods? The trouble with most Nur- 
serymen is that they pay practically all 
their attention to raising stock and little, if 
any, to creating a demand and market for 
same. The tobacco manufacturer, chewing 
gum industry, the automobile dealer, the 
movie manager and in fact every other line 
of business realizes that unless proper pub- 
licity is given his product he cannot make 
a success of his business. The millions 
spent by the tobacco people has pust put 
tobacco in the form of cigars, pipes, 
cigarettes, etc., into the mouths of nearly 
all the young men of our nation, and it is 
said an ever-increasing number of the young 
women. Still other millions spent by the 








manufacturers of gum—one company alone, 
the Wrigleys, having a publicity expense of 
three millions a year—has made us a nation 
of gum chewers. Here are millions of dol- 
lars spent annually in advertising two non- 
essential commodities, the use of which is 
certainly of no benefit and according to 
many authorities of positive evil. There is 
a shortage of houses all over the world, and 
yet the money spent by movie patrons year- 
ly would build every houseless family a 
comfortable modern house with an attract- 
ive garden. The almost universal use of 
automobiles is another illutsration of the 
results of well directed publicity. As one 
of our friends remarked one evening on see- 
ing the long lines of cars on both sides of 
every street, “It looked as though someone 
was giving cars away to anyone who asked 
for them.” 

Talking machines, fine furniture, rugs, etc., 
will be found in many expensive homes 
while the grounds surrounding these homes 
will be almost entirely without embellish- 
ment, or planted with the donations from 
some of the neighbors. Whose fault is this? 
No one’s but the Nurserymen’s who while 
working with the intelligence in the grow- 
ing of their products exhibit a “Nobody 
home” spirit when it comes to creating a 
desire, demand and market for their output. 
With the whole world for a market we sit 
in poverty and obscurity simply becavse we 
do not use common sense and follow in the 
paths of every other line of business. There 
ought to be a hundred Nurserymen where 
there is one, and every single one of them 
would have more than he could do if we 
availed ourselves of the opportunities to let 
people know the material, mental, moral 
and spiritual value of beautiful surroundings 
—of the value of fruit and flowers in the 
upbuilding of a nation of cultured, well-fed, 
happy and contented people. 

The opportunities in the Nursery business 
are as thick as blackberries in the most 
favorable season. We do not know of any 
other business—not even the autemobile in- 
dustry—which possesses the advantages and 
opportunities that the Nursery business 
does. The fault lies with the Nursery them- 
selves and with them only, and until we at 
least roll over in our slumber and make a 


start in the education of the millions of 
prospective customers we cannot hope to 
amount to very much in a business way. 

The report of-the meeting of the American 
Nurserymen at Chicago as published in the 
American Nurseryman states that it was a 
“wonderful’ meeting. From the published 
account it strikes us as a very tame meet- 
ing, indeed, compared to what it might have 
been—and what it surely will be some of 
these days—when the Nurserymen of this 
country once fully awaken to their great op- 
portunities, when they take their proper 
place among the manufacturers of chewing 
gum, smoking and chewing tobacco, food 
products, automobiles, kodaks, talking ma- 
chines, typewriters, adding machines and 
the thousand and one nationally advertised 
products. 

Will be glad to hear from you with any 
information that you think will be to our 
mutual advantages in regard to prices, sup- 
ply of stock, etc., and with best wishes for 
a prosperous season, we remain. 

Yours very truly, 
MITCHELL NURSERY COMPANY, 
M. G. Mitchell, Sec’y. 


There was a time when “Conscience did 
make cowards of us all,” and we decided 
to bear the ills we had—even welcome others 
we knew not of. Now it’s different. Pre- 
vention through quarantine is universally 
recognized as essential to the produciug in- 
dustry. There are most disastrous insect 
and fungous crop enemies clamoring at 
every port of entry. California and the Pa- 
cific Coast have led in the fight to keep 
these pests out. National quarantine now 
established and under direction of Dr. Mar- 
latt has done most effective service. Some 
importers have been injured, more have 
feared they might be and have opposed 
quarantine measures, but the interests of 
the industry are greater than individual in- 
terests, even greater than the advantage 
which is sécured by the introduction of 
new forms of plant life, from every part of 
the earthCalifornia Cultivator. 


Iowa State Horticultural Society will meet 
in Des Moines, Ia., Dec. 7-8. 





European Nursery Stock Situation 





Vice-President Lloyd C. Stark, of Stark 
Brothers Nurseries and Orchards Company, 
Louisiana, Mo., on July 19th sent the follow- 
ing self-explanatory letter to August Rolker 
& Sons, importers, 51 Barclay St., New 
York City: 


We have your favor of July 6th advising 
that the Holland firms have withdrawn their 
quotations, evidently because they are in- 
fluenced by the extra high French quota- 
tions. We feel that the French Syndicate 
prices are mest unreasonable and we ab- 
solutely refuse to buy at those prices. We 
hope all American Nurserymen will do like- 
wise. 

Of course, we realize that last year seed- 
lings of all kinds were scarce—almost no 
crop on account of the war and bad season; 
but this year’s crop is a good one. We have 
confidential information from __ reliable 
French sources that there is a big crop, 
practically all lines, except plum and there 
are more plum than there were last year. 
There was excuse for paying $39.00 last 
year, but there isn’t any excuse for a price 
of $250.00 this year. This same plum which 
they are asking $250.00 for, used to sell for 
$7.00—only one thirty-fifth as much. 


On pear for example, we have just re- 
ceived a letter from France saying that pear 
can be bought in France for 220 and 225 
francs per thousand, at the present rate of 
foreign exchange, about $19.00 per thousand, 
whereas the French quote a price of $70.00 
a thousand. Quince for which the French 
are asking $50.00 can be bought in France 
for 180 to 200 francs, or about $17.00. This 
shows what the French Syndicate is doing 
to the American Nurserymen. 

As to the Louis Leroy prices, youlg 
Levavasseur who now ow1is the Louis Leroy 
business, is Secretary of the French Syndi- 
cate and evidentiy his efforts to hold the 
prices up at a prohibitive figure, have pre- 
vailed in the Syndicate of which he is Sec- 
retary. Perhaps this is the French Nursery- 
men’s idea of recompense for the assistance 
rendered by America during the war. 

We note that you expect to hear from 
Italy and Germany in regard to stock soon; 
also from Holland. If the Frenchmen insist 
on sticking to their exorbitant prices, we, 
and most other American Nurserynien, 
certainly feel like letting the French Syndi- 
cate keep their high-priced fruit stocks. 

Regretting our inability to place orders 
with you for French stock on account of 
prices, etc., we are, etc. 
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The Nursery Refund: Does It End All? » 


ers with a company member of the 

American Association of Nursery- 
men sent a representative of the Indiana 
State Government posthaste to Chicago at 
the time of the convention of the Associa- 
tion, with a demand upon the Vigilance 
Committee of the organization for justice 
in behalf of the apple growers and the right- 
ing of a wrong by the A. A. N. member. 
It was a case of a serious complaint against 
an A. A. N. member reaching the Associa- 
tion for adjustment. 

Nearly two months elapsed between the 
date of the cause of the complaint and the 
date of refund of money paid in the tran- 
saction. There was no refund until after 
the matter had been taken to the American 
Association. 

Not only was it necessary for the state 
entomologist of Indiana to go in person to 
Chicago to attend to the matter; the sub- 
ject was given publicity through the press 
of Indiana, thus adding greatly to the senti- 
ment which unfavorably affects legitimate 
operation of the Nursery business and off- 
sets in great measure the effort in time and 
money which the American Association is 
expending to establish confidence on the 
part of the planting public and the belief 
that the Trade Mark means just what it 
says—Trustworthy Trees and Plants. 

In order that readers may note the char- 
acter of the publicity which such a case de- 
velops we quote the following article from 
the Lafayette, Ind., Courier: 


T HE experience of a firm of apple grow- 


NURSERY SENDS OUT DEAD TREES 


State Entomologist Investigating the 
Case—Orleans Orchardist Found to 
Be Victim 

Determined that the department of 
conservation shall stand as a safeguard 
to protect orchardists and buyers of or- 
chard stock from nurserymen who either 
through unscrupulous methods or mis- 
takes send cull or diseased stock into 
Indiana, Frank N. Wallace, state en- 
tomogogist, has departed for Chicago to 
present before the annual convention of 
the American Nurserymens’ association, 
a case which he contends is a flagrant 
abuse of the confidence that should exist 
between fruit stock growers and pur- 
chasers. 

Early in May, according to Mr. Wal- 
lace, Troth Bros., of Orleans, received 
a shipment of 744 one-year-old apple 
trees from a nursery of Berlin, Md. Of 
this number 28 of the trees were either 
dead or diseased, and out of the entire 
consignment not one tree was fit to 
plant. The trees showed unmistakable 
evidence of such diseases as crown gall 
and hairy root. 

Correspondence between the office of 
the state entomologist, Troth Bros. and 
the nursery company show that these 
trees were contracted for at 25 cents 
each, guaranteed, when guaranteed stock 
then was selling on the market at from 
60 to 75 cents a tree. The nursery firm 
admits, Mr. Wallace says, that 2 or prob- 
ably 3 per cent of the trees may have 
been diseased, but deny the entire ship- 
ment was bad, contending if this was 
their condition upon arrival in Indiana, 
then it was a condition brought about 
during transit. Troth Bros. make the 
claim the trees were culls and appear 
to have been selected from a brush 
heap. 

Mr. Wallace says he appreciates the 
fact that a large nursery, employing 
many men during the shipping season, 
stands a chance of permitting some in- 
ferior stock to go out unbeknown to its 
managers, but he cannot understand 
why a whole shipment should be worth- 
less. The state entomologist takes the 
stand that his office should act as a 
safety valve between producer and pur- 
chaser and he is determined that In- 





diana shall not become the dumping 

ground for diseased fruit stock. 

In view of the nature of the case, the 
special trip by the state entomologist to lay 
the matter before the national organization 
of nurserymen in the absence of adjustment, 
the character of the planters’ complaint, the 
statement by the state entomologist after 
examination of the trees in question, the 
effect of the Indiana publicity and the im- 
portance of the subject from a Nursery 
Trade point of view, the American Nursery- 
man requested statements from Troth 
Brothers, Orleans, Ind., and from Harrisons’ 
Nurseries, Berlin, Md. 

July 19, 1920. 

Troth Brothers, 

Orleans, Indiana. 

Gentlemen:—We are interested in the 
case of apple trees purchased by you of 
Harrisons’ Nurseries, Berlin, Md., an ac- 
count of which appeared in the Lafay- 
ette, Ind., Courier. We have word from 
Harrisons’ Nurseries that they have re- 
funded to you the full amount of the 
purchase price. 

The American Nurseryman was a 
leader in the pioneer work which has 
resulted in that slogan of the American 
Association: 

Trustworthy Trees 

This journal is demanding strict com- 
pliance with the regulations of the Con- 
stitution of the A. A. N. which requires 
all members to live up to that slogan. 

Will you kindly advise us upon what 
grounds you obtained the refund of the 
money from the Berlin nursery—that is 
to say; what was the claim made against 
the Berlin shipment? Is the statement 
published in the Lafayette Courier sub- 
stantially correct? 

Very truly yours, 

AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO. 


TROTH BROS., 


Apple Growers, 
Fancy Winesaps, Grimes Golden and Jona- 
than 
Wholesale and Retail 
Orleans, Ind., July 21, 1920. 
The American Nurseryman, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Gentlemen:—We placed order for 640 
apple, 1 yr., mostly Delicious, with Har- 
risons’ Nurseries in the spring and sent 
Liberty bonds in payment. Bonds sent 
in advance to secure 5% discount. 

The trees received were very unsatis- 
factory. Badly infected with crown gall. 
Many trees absolutely dead and had 
been dead for some months. 

We demanded remittance returned or 
credit for 640 trees in fall delivery. 

The matter was reported promptly to 
our state entomologist; also to the state 
entomologist and pathologist of Mary- 
land; and representative samples of 
trees were sent to each. Asked our 
state entomologist to send assistant to 
pass on the trees. Also asked Harri- 
sons’ to send a man to see them. Told 
them we would not set a single one of 
the trees. 

Our entomologist found about 150 
trees that were not decidedly affected 
or dead. 

Harrisons returned our money to 
gether with the express charge 

It was a “bum” lot of trees to come 
from a reputable nursery. 

They have not yet explaine? how this 
lot of trees ever got away from their 
premises. 

774 trees were sent instead of 640. We 
received orders from Harrisons’ to des- 
troy the entire lot of trees. 

TROTH BROS., 
R. A. Troth. 


Berlin, Md., June 26, 1920. 
Mr. gy N. Wallace, State Entomolo- 
The Department of Conservation, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Sir:—We are today addressing a 
letter to Troth Bros., Orleans, Ind. as 
per attached carbon copy, which is self- 
explanatory. 


We trust this adjustment will meet 
with the approval of both yourself and 
Troth Bros. We regret very much that 
anything of this kind should occur, and 
assure you in the future shipments will 
be more carefully checked at this end. 

Very truly yours, 
HARRISONS’ NURSERIES. 
Berlin, Md. 
June 26, 1920. 
Troth Bros., Orleans, Ind. 

Gentlemen:—We are in receipt of 
your letter of June 23d in reorder No. 
65201. 

We hardly understand why it could 
be possible for a shipment of nursery 
stock such as you state your received 
to leave our packing shed. But in view 
of your own statement and that of Mr. 
Frank N. Wallace, State Entomologist, 
we are meeting your views as to adjust- 
ment, and we are enclosing our check 
No. 77802 for $137.75, the same being 
the full amount which you remitted on 
order No. 65201, less the check for 
$14.25 which has already been mailed to 
you. 

Kindly send to us the paid express bill 
and we will also refund that amount to 
you. Please destroy immediately the 
entire shipment. 

We assure you that our large and 
ever-increasing business has been built 
up on the basis of square dealing, and 
certainly it is not our desire to ship any 
nursery stock at any time that is not 
first class in every particular, and which 
will not comply with our own state in- 
spection laws, as well as the laws of 
other states into which we make ship- 
ments. 

Your further trade is hereby solicited, 
and we will at all times endeavor to ship 
you stock of a quality that will be en- 
tirely pleasing to you. 

Very truly yours, 
HARRISONS’ NURSERIES. 
Berlin, Md., 
June 28, 1920. 
Troth Bros. 
Orleans, Ind. 

Gentlemen:—Mr. Frank N. Wallace, 
State Entomologist of Indiana, did not 
deliver the report that we asked on sev- 
eral occasions until June 25th. His re- 
port was dated June 23d, and he gave it 
to us in person while in Chicago. 

We do not understand why the Pro- 
fessor was so long in rendering a report 
of the shipment of trees, because we re- 
quested same on several occasions. We 
note, however, that according to his re 
port that the shipment was not as bad 
as he previously stated, altho we have 
sent you our check to cover the remit- 
tance in full. 

We note that our office has sent you 
a check to cover this account instead of 
Liberty Loan Bonds as you remitted to 
us. 
We would be pleased to have the 
pleasure of supplying you with any 
stock that you may desire in the future. 
The conditions relative to this shipment 
are rather peculiar, and we do not quite 
yet understand the proposition. 

After we have sent you our check to 
cover the account, we trust that same 
will be entirely satisfactory. 

Very truly yours, 
HARRISONS’ NURSERIES. 
Berlin, Md. 
June 28, 1920. 
Mr. Frank N. Wallace, State Entomolo- 
gist, 
The Department of Conservation, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Sir:—We acknowledge receipt 
of your report dated June 23d, which was 
delivered to us in person while in Chi- 
cago on June 25th, relative to the ship- 
ment of trees made to Troth Bros., Or- 
leans, Ind., on May ist, 1920. 

We requested this report on several 


. different occasions, and we were rather 


a bit surprised to see that you offered 
the report to the Vigilance Committee 
of the American Association of Nursery- 
men before you sent same to us, or be- 
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fore you gave us an opportunity to 
settle the matter with our customer. 

As stated, the writer instructed our 
office on June 19th, to have the matter 
settled promptly, and received telegraph 
advice that the thing was settled last 
week. 

Although we do not féel that we 
should have returned the entire pur- 
chase price of the trees in question, but 
we did this because we did not receive 
your report and naturally presumed that 
your office did not intend to send same 
to us as requested. Instructions for 
settlement were issued several days 
prior to the arrival of your report re- 
quested. 

It would only be fair to you or any 
other nurseryman for you to give a re 
port on any shipments and give them at 
least an ample time to make settlement 
before you report same to any Vigilance 
Committee, or to any newspaper, or to 
any Horticuitural Society. We believe 
that you will find that the leading nur- 
serymen of America are reputable men, 
and that they do business in the proper 
manner. 

We, ourselves, appreciate any cour- 
tesies that your office might show us, 
and we trust that in the future we will 
not be put in the embarrassing position 
as we were last week. We feel that we 
are due an apology from your office, on 
account of the unbusinesslike manner in 
which the matter was handled. 


Very truly yours, 
HARRISONS’ NURSERIFS. 


Berlin, Md., July 13, 1920. 
Mr. Frank N. Wallace, 
State Entomologist, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Sir:—I have yours of July 6th. 
You are a little mixed on the names. 
The name of the person with whom 
you were talking was Orlando Harrison 
and my son, G. Hale Harrison. 

1 again want to repeat what I said to 
you regarding the trees sent Mr. Troth. 
It was absolutely a mistake and no such 
trees should have been sent from this 
nursery, and this will not occur again. 

What I tried to make clear to you was, 
had the trees been examined when they 
were first received and we had a report 
on them, you would have had no cause 
whatever to have made any complaint 
except to ourselves, because the matter 
would have been promptly adjusted. 

From the fact that Mr. Troth counter- 
manded the order after the goods had 
been shipped, it seems to us that Mr. 
Troth was trying to get out of the tran- 
saction, and we did not feel justified in 
cancelling the order at such a late date. 
Had this order been cancelled at an 
earlier date it would have been an en- 
tire different proposition. 

I assure you we have shipped as many 
fruit trees grown on our own soil as any 
firm in this country. We are growers 
and aim to grow and ship our own. We 
have grown as many as four million 
apple in a season. I regret we do not 
have so many at this time, but we siill 
have a fine block and I most respect- 
fully invite you or any of your friends 
at any time to visit us and see just 
what we do grow. 

I understand from what you told me 
that you do not have money sufficient 
to do inspection work in your state and 
you will certainly have no reason to 
complain as much if there is more 
money provided to see it is carried cut 
properly. 

We have been growing trees for more 
than a quarter of a century, starting 
from a very small way and we have 
growing at this time to our credit some 
of the best orchards in the Hast, and I 
assure you we want nothing but fair 
treatment with our customers and we 
aim to give them fair treatment. 

You probably realize the shortage of 
skilled labor for the past two years has 
been something unusual and we no 
doubt have suffered in a few instances 
and this seems to be one of them. 

Hoping this covers the point you have 
asked, I am 

Yours very respectfully, 
ORLANDO HARRISON. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


TELEGRAM 
Berlin, Md., July 15, 1920. 
American Nurseryman, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Too late to get correspondence. Can 
give detail tomorrow. 

Troth Brothers difference was adjust- 
ed before any complaint was made from 
inspector. It was an error and it was 
corrected. No publicity should be given 
until you have the facts and correspond- 


ence. 
ORLANDO HARRISON. 


Berlin, Md., July 16, 1920. 
American Nurseryman, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

We thought the Troth matter was ad- 
justed satisfactory. We are mailing you 
copies correspondence. We have no 
knowledge about any publicity in In- 
diana. We have been open and fair 
and know of no reason for any com- 
plaint from inspector. If so we would 
be glad for you to inform us. Will pay 
all expense. 

ORLANDO HARRISON. 


TELEGRAM 
Indianapolis, Ind., July 15, 1920. 
American Nurseryman, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Troth Brothers paid in full. Believe 
Harrison Nurseries will agree in future ~ 
to comply with our requirements in re- 
gard to Indiana shipments. 

FRANK N. WALLACE. 


There are several outstanding points for 
reflection in this case. 

1—While hope is expressed that Troth 
Brothers are “entirely satisfied” as the re- 
sult of the experience, the question arises 
as to Troth Brothers’ loss over and above 
the amount of their payment for the trees. 
Planting season of spring 1920 found them 
just where they were last Fall, so far as 
that intended extension of their orchards is 
concerned—unless they were fortunate at 
the eleventh hour to procure the trees else- 
where, which doth not yet appear. 

2—The loss to Harrisons’ Nurseries ap- 
parently is limited to a reflection upon their 
manner of inspecting shipments sent out; 
for there seems to be no money outlay by 
them in this case. 

3—The lesson for the American Associa- 
tion is that since it stands back of the 
Trade Mark at least to the extent of a moral 
obligation, it cannot afford to allow the use 
of the Trade Mark by a member permitting 
a case of this kind. 

While Mr. Harrison lays stress upon his 
statement that the difference with Troth 
Brothers “was adjusted before any com- 
plaint was made from inspector” (as in his 
telegram of July 15th), impartial judges will 
note that Harrisons’ Nurseries wrote Troth 
Brothers that the Wallace report, dated 
June 23rd, was delivered to Orlando Harri- 
son and his son in Chicago by Mr. Wallace 
in person on Friday, the last day of the con- 
vention, which was the day before the 
money was refunded. This would show that 
the refund was made promptly on the day 
after the formal complaint was filed, not 
before. Indeed, all the complaints were 
made prior to Saturday, June 26th, when 
check was started on its way to Troth 
Brothers. 

In a letter dated June 26th Harrisons’ 
Nurseries enclosed check No. 77302 for 
$137.75, as refund. It was not until later 
that the express payment was refunded. 


4—The refunding of the full amount in 
this case was a matter of simple justice; 
it should not call for the slightest hint that 
anything less than the full amount should 
be restored. We would say, rather, that a 
liberal bonus should be added as a salve 
for peace of mind to offset the feelings 
which must have arisen in the minds of 
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Troth Brothers upon opening up the ship- 
ment. Sincere desire to make amends ought 
to have cost Harrisons’ Nurseries something 
in dollars and cents. They ought to be the 
losers in a very definite degree—certainly 
not the other fellow. 

5—This case calls for an attitude of the 
humblest nature on general principles; and 
in particular if there is earnest desire to re- 
store confidence not only by Troth Brothers 
in Harrisons’ Nurseries or in any Nurseries; 
but also on the part of the general public 
in the Nursery Industry. Harrison's Nur- 
series say the shipment to Troth Brothers 
was an error. What are they going to do 
about it? What steps will be taken at the 
expense of Harrisons’ Nurseries to reassure 
the public to the extent that this case may 
have been heard of and commented upon, 
to the serious detriment of progress in Nur- 
sery- Trade ethics? Is the matter to be 
passed over as a necessary incident in Nur- 
sery operations. If so, what of the Trade 
Mark? In other words, what does the Amer- 
ican Association of Nurserymen demand in 
a case of this kind, after the planter has 
thanked Heaven for getting his money 
back, as the direct result of a personal ap- 
peal to the Vigilance Committee? Where is 
the public left in the matter? Who wants 
to go through a similar experience, with the 
knowledge that the loss will be one-sided, 
even if the money is returned? 

6—Should not the A. A. N. require imme- 
diate return of the money, upon filing of 
complaint—and investigation afterward; 
with proviso, if desired, that the sale will 
be consummated when both parties are 
agreed? 

7—With their collateral tied up in Liberty 
Bonds in Berlin, Md., were Troth Brothers 
in position to rush into open market and en- 
deavor 1o secure the needed trees when the 
Berlin shipment proved valueless to them? 

7—Does a simple refund of money laid out 
in a case of this kind settle the matter? 

These are questions which must be 
answered, if the American Association of 
Nurserymen expects its Trade Mark to be 
honored; if the high plane upon which the 
organization has taken its stand is to be 
maintained; if the confidence of the public 
is to be obtained and secured; if the praise 
by the agricultural press is to be deserved; 
if lingering criticism and doubt is to be 
banished; if genuine progress and the worth 
of the Association money expended is to be 
attained. 


Pennsyivania Orchard Survey—The sur- 
vey of the apple growing industry in 
Pennsylvania, conducted by the Pennsyl- 
vania department of agriculture under the 
direction of Secretary Fred Rasmussen, with 
Pennsylvania State college co-operating, ex- 
tended to the York, Adams, Franklin and 
Fulton county belt last month. 

Dr. S. W. Fletcher, head of the horticul- 
tural department at State college and a crew 
of five men have established temporary 
headquarters at Gettysburg. 

Dr. Fletcher’s crew members plan to visit 
practically every orchard of size in the four 
counties named and from the orchardists 
will be secured complete data covering the 
cost of operations, methods, crop produc- 
tion and disposition of orchard crops for 
the past several years. This work is a part 
of the plan for the statewide survey which 
will cover the entire summer, and which, 
when completed, will give more complete 
data on the apple growing industry in 
Pennsylvania than has ever been secured in 
the history of agriculture in the state. 

The object of the survey is to discover 
the actual conditions of the apple growing 
industry of Pennsylvania and to prove con- 
clusively that orchards can be operated 
successfully in this state, in competition 
with the much advertised orchards of the 
Northwest. 
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SOME PROMISING NEW PEAR STOCKS 





R. BEVERLY T. GALLOWAY, Office of 
D Foreign Seed and Plant tntroduc- 

tion, Washington, D. C., in his ad- 
dress at the June convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen, discussed 
briefly the facts which he presented in a 
recent issue of the Journal of Heredity, as 


follows: 

Practically all of our important culti- 
vated fruit crops, the apyle, pear, plum, 
cherry, peach, prune, apricot, and nectarine, 
are in a sense parasites, for they must get 
their life and sustenance from special roots 
selected and provided by man. These roots 
are known as stocks, and millions of them 
are imported every year and used by nur- 
serymen in the conduct of the largest busi- 
ness of its kind anywhere in the world. 
There are between five and six million acres 
of bearing apple, pear, and cherry trees in 
this country, and all but an insignificant 
portion are being fed and supported by 
roots having their origin in far-away France 
or Italy. 

We are interested at this time in pear 
stccks, stocks coming from free-seeding, 
stabilized species; stocks that will grow 
vigorously throughout our principal pear- 
growing sections; that may be economically 
and easily produced by nurserymen; that 
will not leaf-blight; that are highly resist- 
ant to fire-blight; that will produce a large 
percentage of No. 1 trees in the nursery; 
that may be budded any time from June to 
September, and that will give a long-lived 
tree. 

When New Types Are Needed 

During the past fifteen years the Office 
of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction, in 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, has introduced a good many pears— 
somewhat over 350, in fact. During the 
past two years special attention has been 
given to a restudy of these introductions 
with a view to ascertaining their value: 
(1) For stocks; (2) for breeding purposes, 
that is, their use as a means of securing, 
through breeding, new types of pears; and 
(3) their use and value as new or fruiting 
types just as they were introduced. 

The number of pear trees of all ages in 
this country is probably not far from twen- 
ty-five million. The total acreage and pro- 
duction of pears has remained more or less 
constant for the past eight or ten years. 
While the acreage and production have re- 
mained constant, this is only made possible 
by extensive new plantings each year. 
Fireblight is the great bane of the pear in 
this country. From four to five million 
young trees must be raised each year to 
meet the losses caused by fire-blight and 
the normal increases of orchard extension. 
Fully 90% of all our pear trees are grown 
on French seedlings. The production of 
these seedlings from the common wild pear, 
Pyrus communis, has long been an import- 
ant horticultural industry in France. 

No systematic attempt has been made, so 
far as we are aware, in this or any other 
country to secure new types of pear stocks 
suitable for special needs and particular 
places. Nor has any serious attempt been 
made to study the larger question of con- 
geniality. We know that the same variety 
of pear behaves differently on different 
types of stocks. These differences are more 
marked in the case of different species, 
but they are also noticeable where seed- 
lings of the same species are used. Much 
work, therefore, remains to be done to find 
the best stocks for particular varieties of 
our cultivated pears and stocks best suited 
to particular regions, soils and climates. 

China’s Abundant Stock Material 

The Orient, and particularly China, seems 
to offer the most fruitful field for new pear 
stocks. China is peculiarly rich in distinct 
species of pears, and should look to these 
wild species, rather than cultivated varie- 
ties, for our best stock material. The most 
extensive werk on pears with particular 
reference to the security of stocks, resist- 
ant or immune to fire-blight, has been done 
by Mr. PF. C. Reimer, of the Oregon Experi- 
ment Station. Mr. Reimer began his work 
five or six years ago and has assembled 


- Reimer is conducting his investigations, is 
one of the great pear-growing sections of 
the United States. This is in the Rogue 
River Valley. Fire-blight is very destruc- 
tive in this valley and at other places on or 
near the Pacific coast. The blight fre- 
quently attacks the bodies or trunks of 
the trees, and it was largely to meet that 
situation that Mr. Reimer inaugurated a 
line of work, having for its primary object 
the discovery of types that would give a 
blight-resistant root and body upon which 
the susceptible tops could be worked. It is 
believed by Mr. Reimer that if blight resist- 
ant or blight-immune trunks could be se- 
cured, the disease might be held in check 
among the branches by rigid attention to 
surgical and antiseptic methods. Mr. Rei- 
mer’s valuable work is still in progress, 
and he is now on a second trip to the 
Orient for the purpose of securing new facts 
and new pear material. 
The Work of Foreign Explorers 

We are indebted to two agricultural ex- 
plorers for the larger number of pear spe- 
cies and varieties now at our disposal for 
study, testing and trial. The late Frank N. 
Meyer, of the Office of Foreign Seed and 
Plant Introduction, and Mr. E. H. Wilson, 
of the Arnold Arboretum, have rendered 
horticulture incalevlable service in supply- 
ing material that has already proved very 
promising. Mr. Meyer’s collections are 
quite extensive and have been widely dis- 
seminated. Beginning in 1905 and con- 
tinuing until his death in 1918, Mr. Meyer 
collected and sent in more than 125 separ- 
ate and distinct lots of pears. This repre- 
sents probably fifteen or twenty species and 
twenty-five to thirty varieties. A good many 
of Meyer’s. pears are assembled at the 
Chico, Calif., Field Station of the Office of 
Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction. Quite 
a large collection of Meyer’s and other pear 
introductions have been brought together 
and are now being grown at the Yarrow 
Field Station near Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Wilson began his work on pears more 
than a dozen years ago and, under the di- 
rection of Dr. C. S. Sargent, of the Arnold 
Arboretum, has assembled a fine collection 
of oriental and other species at the Arbore- 
tum near Boston, Mass. The following notes 
are based chiefly on field studies and tests 
at our field stations and work in co-oper- 
ation with nurserymen.and others: 

The Usuri Wild Pear, Pyrus usuriensis, 
S. P. lL. No. 44237 (see Fig. 10.)—This wild 
pear, first found along the Usuri River, 
north of Korea, has been known to botanists 
for more than fifty years. It has a wide 
in numerous 


range, having been found 
places in Koren, China, Manchuria and 
Siberia. Meyer reported it in great abund- 


ance from China Province, north of Pekin, 
in 1907. In 1916 he revisited the region and 
found many of the trees of this wild pear 
had been cut down and Indian corn or 
maize was being grown in their place. Wil- 
son found the pear growing abundantly in 
northern Korea. The experiment made by 
Reimer with seedlings of this pear gave 
much encouragement at first, for they 
proved to be very resistant to fireblight. 
With us it has proved a very slow grower, 
rather subject to leaf-blight, and therefore 
unable to hold its leaves during the bud- 
ding and propagating season. We can 
hardly class this pear as a promising new 
stock. Our object in introducing it here is 
a precautionary one. The pear has been 
considerably exploited as a stock. Seed is 
being offered, and aside from the question 
of the authenticity of the seed, there is 
the broader problem of the actual value of 
the seedlings for stock purposes. Fig. 10 
shows the habit of the seedlings in the nur- 
sery row: We have budded eight or ten of 
our principal varieties of pears on this 
stock. Not more than 30% of the buds took. 
The bark is tough and frequently refuses to 
“slip” easily. In striking contrast there is 
shown in Fig. 11 a cultivated form of the 
Usuri pear found by Meyer in 1917, in the 
Chihli Province, China. 

Kuan li or Chinese Water Pear, S. P. L 
No. 44235 (see Fig. 11).—This pear un- 
questionably belongs to the Usuriensis 

group. Meyer reported it as having small 
fruits flattened somewhat like an apple 
and of a rusty, greenish color. He sent in 


but one lot of seed of 17 ounces. From 
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these seeds several thousand seedlings have 
been grown and tested as stocks at sev- 
eral places. Our first tests were with graft- 
ed stocks. All the pears worked on this 
stock, including Bartlett, Clapp’s Favorite, 
Anjou, Dutchess, Lawrence, Seckel, Shel- 
don, Howell, Clairgeau, and others, are 
doing very well in the nursery row. Un- 
fortunately, the source of further seed sup- 
ply from China is doubtful. In the maze 
of Chinese pears it is questionable if any- 
one except an expert could relocate the 
type from which Meyer obtained his orig- 
inal supply of seed. In order to preserve 
this valuable type of pear we have top- 
worked, at the Chico, Cal., Station, a part 
of an old pear orchard to the Kuan li, 
and within a year or two we should be get- 
ting seed from this source. We shall also 
be prepared at an early date to furnish bud- 
wood of this pear to those who may desire 
to propagate it for seed production. We 
place the Kuan li as one of our most prom- 
ising pear stocks. 

The Chinese Saw-leafed Pear, Pyrus ser- 
rulata, S. P. I. Nos. 3456 and 45832 (see 
Fig. 12).—This pear, first collected by Wil- 
son in 1907 in the Hupeh Province, 800 or 
900 miles west and south of Shanghai, was 
again found by Reimer near Ichang, China, 
in 1917. Ichang is in Hupeh Province. 
Reimer found the pear about 15 miles north- 
west of Ichang at elevations from 3,000 
to 3,700 feet. Its growth in the nursery 
compares favorably with the Kuan li. It is 
affected but slightly with leaf-blight, holds 
its foliage well in our hot summers, and has 
a long budding season. Our plants are from 
seeds sent by Mr. Reimer. The species 
does not appear to be common, and for this 
reason, if it should prove on further trial 
to be a useful stock, sources of supply 
shonld be established here. Authentic seed 
may be obtained from the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, but the supply there is naturally lim- 
ited. We shall be in position to supply 
budwood in limited quantities from our 
collection. Buds from our principal varie- 
ties of pears worked upon this stock took 
well. It is too early to determime the value 
of the stock in procuring an ideal nursery 
tree. 

The Birch Leaf Chinese Pear, Pyrus betu- 
laefolia, S. P. I. No. 2182 and other S. P. IL. 
Nos (see Fig. 13).—This pear has come to 
the Office of Foreign Seed and Plant In- 
troduction from a number of places and 
has been listed under several S. P. I. num- 
bers. Meyer collected it several times and 
Reimer sent in seeds of it. According to 
the late Jackson Dawson, it came to the 
Arnold Arboretum from the mountains 
near Pekin, China, in 1882. Fine speci- 
mens are now growing in the Arboretum. 
The tree occurs in many parts of China, and 
supplies of seeds for commercial purposes 
would not be difficult to get. Reimer re- 
ports it as being more or less susceptible to 
fire blight. In the East we have never 
seen it blighted. No attacks of blight, so 
far as we are aware, hav® appeared on the 
trees at the Arnold Arboretum, and these 
are now more than thirty years old. The 
tree has proved practically free from leaf- 
blight . It is a vigorous grower and is cap- 
able of being budded any time from July 
to the midde of September in the region 
around Washington. According to Reimer 
it is extensively used in China as a stock, 
where it is readily grafted, making a good 
union and producing vigorous trees. The 
pear can be readily grown from cuttings. 
Fig. 13 shows the remarkable manner in 
which this pear holds its foliage. The pho- 
tograph was taken on September 11, 1919. 
At this time the leaves on the Japanese 
seedlings (see Fig. 14) and the French 
seedlings (see Fig. 15) were practically 
all off, largely as a result of the attacks 
of the leaf blight fungus, Entosporium macu- 
latum. 

The Chinese Calleryana Pear, Pyrus cal- 
leryana, S. P. I. No. 44044 and other S. P. 
I. Nos. (see Fig. 16).—Of all the pears test- 
ed and studied this remarkable Chinese 
species holds out the greatest promise as 
a stock. The tree has a very wide range in 
China, and several distinct types have al- 
ready appeared. It has stood some very 
severe winters during the past twelve years 
at the Arnold Arboretum. It grows and 
thrives luxuriantly at our Field Station, 
Brooksville, Fla., where it is almost an ever- 
green. One of the last important pieces of 
work of the late Frank Meyer was the col- 
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lection of more than 100 pounds of the seed 
of this pear in the mountains in and around 
Ichang, China. After many trials and heart- 
breaking delays, Meyér got the seed to us, 
but before it could be put in the ground his 
body was floating in the great Yangtze 
River, that giant of waters which for cen- 
turies has taken its human toll. Alone for 
months with many dangers around him, he 
wrote: 

“I am sitting now in a Chinese house, for 
the inn I lived in at first was too noisy and 
dark, and there was no room to dry seeds 
or specimens. Some mice are running 
about, mosquitos buzz, a cricket sings in 
an old wall, and the policeman who is sta- 
tioned to spy upon me snores on the bench, 
for it is well into the night. Tomorrow we 
may go to see a lot of pear trees 15 miles 
from here.” 

All who have tested the Calleryana pear 
as a stock, report favorably upon it. It is 
a vigorous grower under nearly all condi- 
tions. It holds its leaves well, and it can 
be budded any time from July 1 to Septem- 
ber 1. All of our best kinds of pears so 
far tried take well upon it. The seedlings 
are easily grown and, when from pure 
types, run remarkably uniform. Commer- 
cial supplies of the seed are not yet avail- 
able, but it is believed that considerable 
quantities can be obtained through one or 
two reliable sources in China. Mean- 
while it is important to assure ourselves 
of a home-grown supply of this most prom- 
ising species. To this end co-operative 
planting of trees for seed purposes, and co- 
operative efforts in top-working other trees 
with the Calleryana species are under way. 
Wood is now available for the latter object. 
The remarkable uniformity and vigor of 
the seedlings are shown in Fig. 16. This 
picture was taken August 14, at which time 
most of the French seedlings (Fig. 15) were 
entirely defoliated. Fig. 17 shows the 
growth of spring-made grafts on this stock. 
The varietv is a new pear supposed to be 
a cross between Kieffer and LaConte. The 
grafts were put out May 1 and the photo- 
graphs taken August 14, three and a half 
months later. By October 1 these grafts 
averaged 7 feet in height. 

Summarizing, it may be said that the 
prospects of finding new and valuable pear 
stocks among the oriental wild species 
seems very good. What the ultimate life of 
our principal varieties of cultivated spe- 
cies on these stocks may be remains to be 
determined. This is a long-time problem. 
Already there is sufficient encouragement 
to go forward with the work in the hope 
that we shall eventually not only be able to 
produce all of our own stocks but produce 
them, having all the desirable characteris- 
tics set forth at the beginning of this paper. 





Big Tree Competition 

A prize competition to locate the biggest 
tree of any species in New York state has 
been started, open to schools, women’s and 
other clubs or individuals, by the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse, in an 
effort to secure a list of New York State’s 
big trees. 

The competition is due to the claim put 
forward by Suffolk county to having the 
biggest tree east of the Mississippi, in a 
black walnut near Setauket, L. I., which was 
nearly as broad as six young women stand- 
ing abreast. Dean Moon wrote the claim- 
ants that some tulip poplars in Tennessee 
and Kentucky grow to a diameter of nine 
to 10 feet, but that the Setauket tree may 
be the biggest in the state, judging by di- 
ameter. 

In order to enter a tree for the com- 
petition it will be necessary to send a photo- 
graph, its circumference 4% feet from the 
ground, height to the first big limb, the num- 
ber of large limbs with approximate di- 
ameter, approximate height and spread of 
the tree. 

Competent judges will decide the award, 
and the prize will be an enlarged framed 
art photograph of the tree, which will thus 
register as the state’s biggest tree. The 
competition will close Dec. 1, so that tree 
lovers will have all summer in which to for- 
ward the data. 


C. M. Hobbs & Son, Bridgeport, Ind., offer 
*60,000 Norway and American elm, fine stock 
in carlots or less. Through a typographical 
error their business announcement last 
month in these columns read “6,000.” 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


The Late FRANK N. MEYER, Explorer 


Dr. Sargent’s Statement 

In his statement at the recent horticul- 
tural conference Professor Charles S. Sar- 
gent of Arnold Arboretum said, in connec- 
tion with his contention that imported 
plants for the Arboretum should be inspect- 
ed at Boston or New York instead of at 
Washington: 

The Arnold Arboretum is a museum of 
living plants in which Harvard University 
has agreed, by contract, to erow "4 display 
every tree and shrub able to withstand the 
New England climate. In order to carry 
out this contract, the university has been 
importing plants and seeds from other 
scientific institutions and from commercial 
nurseries since 1874; and for 40 years has 
been carrying on explorations in all parts 
of North America and in Japan, China, 
Korea, Manchuria and Siberia. ™---- ex- 
plorations have been undertaker for the pur- 
pose of introducing into this country, trees 
and other useful plants which had been un- 
known before the establishment of the Ar- 
boretum. 
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United States Department of Agriculture 


The aim of the Arboretum is to increase 
the knowledge of trees; its museum of liv- 
ing plants growing in Massachusetts is only 
one of its methods for accomplishing this 
purpose. It is interested in increasing the 
knowledge of plants in all parts of the 
United States and in all foreign countries. 
Much of its work of exploration has been 
undertaken for the purpose of bringing into 
this country, and into Europe, trees which 
can succeed only in the Pacific states, 
Louisiana, Florida, or the milder narts of 
Europe. For the Arboretum, there is no 
foreign country. 

The managers of the Arboretum, in com- 
mon with every intelligent and public-spirit- 
citizen of the United States, believe in the 
exclusion of plant diseases and insects des- 
tructive to plants; they believe that the 
methods and rulings of the horticultural 
board can be modified and improved so that 
the desired results can be obtained without 
subjecting imported plants to the dangers 
and delays, which it is impossible for them 
to escape under the existing regulations and 
methods of the federal horticultural board. 





Nurserymen’s Bud Selection Association 





section as one of the principal de 

ciduous fruit producing districts of 
California, is seen in the work there of L. B. 
Scott and V. W. Hoffman, general manager 
and assistant manager, respectively, of the 
Nurserymen’s Bud Selection Association of 
California, who, working in co-operation with 
A. D. Shamel of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, have just completed ex- 
tensive tours of Ontario apricot orchards to 
select high grade trees for propagating pur- 
poses. 

And new honors for this district are seen 
in the annuoncement that the Southern Tus- 
can cling peach, a product of the Armstrong 
Nurseries, which has been so extensive- 
ly planted in Southern California of late 
and which is conceded to be far superior 
to the original Tuscan, is in the future to 
be known as the Ontario Tuscan. The sug- 
gested name change was made by Prof. 
George P. Weldon, pomologist of the Chaf- 


F URTHER recognition of the Ontario 


fey College of Agriculture, with the approval 


of John S. Armstrong of the Armstrong Nur- 
series, and the suggestion at once met with 
favor at the hands of the Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation and the Department of Agriculture 
representatives. 

In their tour of apricot orchards there, 
Messrs. Scott and Hoffman sought the best 
trees from a standpoint of uniformity in the 


matter of bearing, in size and in ripening, 
making at the same time notation of various 
types and strains. Later, it is planned to 
take buds from these trees for supplying 
members of the Bud Selection Avsociation 
for the propagation of nursery stock. 

This careful selection of only the best for 
propagation purposes will be of incalculable 
benefit to the future of the California fruit 
industry, in the opinion of fruit men. 


Messrs. Scott and Hoffman conferred with 
Prof. Weldon of Chaffey, who has done ex- 
tensive research work along similar lines, 
and a decision was reached to make similar 
tours of peach orchards thereabouts when 
that crop commences to ripen. 

Before departing, Mr. Scott received word 
from the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture that an appropriation of $5,000 re- 
cently placed at the department’s disposal 
by the Nurserymen’s Bud Selection Associa- 
tion for expenditure by the government in 
detailed investigational studies, had been ac- 
cepted and the co-operative methods out- 
lined by the Nurserymen Mr. 
Scott received assurance that government 
representatives had been requested to get 
in touch with the Nurserymen at once. 

John S. Armstrong, head of the Armstrong 
Nurseries, was recently elected a director 
of the Bud Selection Association at the an- 
nual meeting of the organization held in San 
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American Association of Nurserymen— 
President, Lloyd CC. Stark, Louisiana, 
Mo.; vice-president, M. R. Cashman, Owa- 
tonna, Minn.; treasurer, J. W. Hill, Des 
Moines, Ia.; executive secretary, John Wat- 
son, 400 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J.; Assist- 
ant secretary and traffic manager Charles 


Sizemore, Louisiana, Mo. Executive com- 
mittee: Lloyd C. Stark, chairman; J. Ed- 
ward Moon, Morrisville, Pa.; C. R. Burr, 
Manchester, Conn.; W. Chattin, Win- 


chester, Tenn.; C. C. Mayhew, Sherman, 
Tex.; J. B. Pilkington, Portland, Ore.; E. S. 
Welch, Shenandoah, Ia.; T. B. West, Perry, 
O. Legislative and Tariff committee: C. H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Newark, N. Y., chairman. 
Meets 4th Wednesday in June in Chicago, 
lL. 

Western Association of Nurserymen— 
Presiden E. P. Bernardin, Parsons, Kan.; 
vice-presidentfi E. H. Smith, York, Neb.; 
secretary-treasurer, George W. Holsinger, 
Rosedale, Kan. Executive committee: H. 
D. Simpson, Vincennes, Ind.; C. G. Marshall, 
Arlington, Neb.; C. C. Mayhew, Sherman, 
Tex.; E. E. May, Shenandoah, Ia.; J. H. 
Skinner, Topeka, Kan. Program commit- 
tee: M. R. Cashman, Owatonna, Minn.; 
George A. Marshall, Arlington, Nebd.; Harry 
Hobbs, Bridgeport, Ind. Next annual meet- 
ing in Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 26-27, 1921. 

Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen 
—President, Mrs. R. Day, Spokane, Wash.; 
vice-presidents, Fred W. Day, Yakima, 
Wash.; Albert Brownell, Portland, Ore.; M 
R. Jackson, Fresno, Cal.; C. A. T. Atwood, 
British Columbia; C. T. Hawkes, Caldwell, 
Idaho; B. H. Bower, Provo, Utah; secretary- 
treasurer, C. A. Tonneson, Tacoma, Wash. 
Convention in 1920 at Spokane, Wash. 

New England Nurserymen’s Association— 
President, Charles Adams, Springfield, 
Mass.; vice-president, John K. M. L. Farqu- 
han, Boston, Mass.; secretary, Sheldon Rob- 
inson, Lexington, Mass.; treasurer, V. A. 
Vanicek, Newport, R. I. 

Northern Nurserymen’s Association—Pres- 
ident, M. R. Cashman, Owatonna, Minn.; 
secretary, E. C. Hilborn, Valley City, N. D. 
Convention of 1919 in Minneapolis, Minn., 
in December. 

Southern Nurserymen’s Association — 
Pres., S. C. Crowell, Rose Acres, Miss.; vice- 
pres., Paul C. Lindley, Pomona, N. C.; secy- 
treas., O. Joe Howard, Hickory, N. C.; 1920 
meeting in Charleston, 8S. C., Aug. 18-19. 

Western Canada Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tlon.—President, H. L. Patmore, Patmore 


Prairie, Man.; secy.-treas., T. A. Torgeson, 
Prairie Nurseries Sask.; 
Members of executive committee, J. 


Barry, Clover Nurseries, Bremner, Alta.; 
W, J. Boughen, Valley River Nurseries, Vai 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


” A STATE OF MIND 
We have wondered what thoughts may 
have passed through the mind of P. S. Love- 
joy, of Ann Arbor, as he sat through the 
banquet and later the business sessions of 


the A. A. N., in Chicago. There is a linger- 
ing suspicion that he marveled somewhat 
at what he had unconsciously wrought. 
There is nothing on record to show that his 
article of last September’s Country Gentle- 
man was anything more than a passing 
thought built into a story for current use, 
to be forgotten soon in the whirl of another 
and another article on totally different sub- 
jects. Probably the fertilizer man who 
mixed forbidden things into his commodity 
sold to unsuspecting farmers, or the ma- 
chinations of an insecticide manufacturer, 
or maybe a seedsman caught in the act, 
would have been subjects of succeeding 
articles. But lo, and behold, the Septem- 
ber article was not allowed to pass quietly 
info history. Quite unexpected, we opine 
Mr. Lovejoy was made to sit up and open 
wide his eyes over the reception occasioned 
this particular one of his humorous novel- 
ettes. A national association took it all 
seriously and a well known Nurseryman 
declared emphatically that he did not say 
the funny things quoted inpersonally. Here 
was a howdy-do! We imagine that the 
author pushed aside his manuscript already 
well under way on the fertilizer, insecticide 
or seed topic and said to himself: “Well, 
well, here’s where I become serious and pre- 
pare to follow up. I thought I was through 
with that!” 

Wonder what the result would have 
been if the September article on Nursery 
foibles had been laughed off and forgotten 
—the A. A. N. meanwhile proceeding on its 
way cleaning house and confining its activi- 
ties to definite, flesh-and-blood, actual name- 
and-place cases of violation of Article 9 of 
its Constitution. Really now, the report of 
the Vigilance Committee would have been 
in that case just what it was at the Chicago 
meeting in June, would it not? 

The point we make is that the business 
before the A. A. N.—just what it was im- 
mediately upon the adoption of Article 9 a 
year ago—and before the September article 
appeared—is a trade affair to be disposed 
of regardless of what this or that publica- 
tion may print. The A. A. N. has a very 
much bigger proposition to handle than to 
satisfy editors and correspondents. Whether 
the voices of the latter are stilled or not, 
the A. A. N. has a duty to perform. We are 
fully aware that the officers of the Associa- 
tion realize this well; but it is proper, per- 
haps, to direct attention to the fact that 
at its present pace the A. A. N. will soon 
reach the point where it will be perturbed 
not at all by a humorous article now and 
then relating incidents, imaginary or real, 
tending to show the predominance in isolat- 
ed cases of proclivities which have char- 
acterized human nature everywhere and 
in every calling in all times. When the A. 
A. N. has thoroughly cleaned house and has 
established beyond a shadow of a doubt the 
responsibility of every one of its members, 
some scalawag somewhere will still break 
out, furnishing a cue for a humorous writer. 
What shall we do then? Laugh if he is 
nameless and cannot be found or run him 
down and jail him if he can be located? 
Why, of course. 

Eventually, then; why not now? 





Illinois Horticultural Society’s summer 
meeting was held at Salem, east of St. Louis 
July 29-30, with a trip through the Marion 
county orchards. 
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“CHICAGO CONVENTION TA**©” 

To the Mitchell Nursery Co., out in the 
teeming Golden West where everything is. 
Brobdingnagian the convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of Nurserymen in Chicago 
this year seemed tame. Abe Potash said 
practically the same thing. Well, in com- 
parison with what might have been done, 
it was tame. This journal has boosted so 
hard for real action in the face of rock- 
bound conservatism that it has hesitated 
to outline a program commensurate with 
the opportunities, fearing that the trade was 
scarcely yet educated to the point where it 
could assimilate the application. Years in 
advance of definite action, the American 
Nurseryman, has nevertheless persistently 
called for progressive steps, seeking ad- 
vances a little at a time rather than attempt- 
ing the whole thing at once. Our expressed 
opirion of the 1920 convention is epitomized 
by the word “wonderful.” We think, if our 
Western friends knew the effort it has cost 
to gain and hold the degree of progress 
thus far made, they would better appreciate 
the meaning of the 1920 convention. 

We appreciate highly the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the open letter on page 31. It is 
the strongest kind of indorsement of the 
editorial policy of the Chief Exponent of the 
American Nursery Trade and holds up our 
hands bravely. More strength to us all! 


WHERE DOES IT STAND? 


We shall look to the American Pomologi- 
cal Society, by reason of its long existence, 
its principles and its very name, to be wary 
of the wiles of importers, gardeners, mis- 
guided horticulturists, representatives . of 
allied interests only, and some others who 
would tear down by attacking the United 
States Department of Agriculture which is 
buiiding up an American Pomology by shut- 
ting out insects and diseases from abroad 
doing damage to the extent of millions of dol- 
lars annually in America. This comment is 
called forth by the fact that in its latest 
Bulletin the American Pomological So- 
ciety records in detail the proceedings of a 
meeting called for the purpose of attacking 
Quarantine 37. We have seen no positive 
pronouncement by the American Pomologi- 
cal Society upholding the needed and valu- 
able work of the United States Department 
of Agriculture in this matter. 

Where does the American Pomological 
Society stand in the matter of Quarantine 
37—a measure for the prot--+'-~ of Ameri- 
can Pomology? 


Arkansas Horticulturists 


The orchard roundup at Springdale, Ark., 
July 20th included besides the tour this pro- 
gram: 

Address of welcome, Mayor H. B. Rice, 
Springdale, response by W. F. Batjer, orch- 
ardist, Rogers; “Status of Fruit Growing on 
the Pacific Coast,” W. L. English, a super- 
visor of agriculture for the Frisco; address 
on a subject yet to be determined, by J. C. 
Futrall, president of the University of Ar- 
kansas at Fayetteville; “Why Not Go After 
a Market?” by Dr. Bradford Knapp, dean of 
the Arkansas College of Agriculture; “Co- 
operative Marketing,” C. B. Nicholson, Fris- 
co supervisor of farm marketing; “Disad- 
vantages of Growing Early Apples,” W. B. 
Brodgen, orchardist, Springdale; “Problems 
Which Must Be Met by the Strawberry 
Grower,” C. Woolsey, extension horticultur- 
ist with the Arkansas College of Agricul- 
ture; “Report on This Year’s Apple Crop,” 
discussion led by A. P. Boles, formerly 
Frisco horticulturist but now an orchardist 
at Bentonville; “Fertilizer Problems in Fruit 
Growing,” discussion led by J. R. 
horticulturist with the Arkansas Experiment 
Station at Fayetteville. ( 





Say you saw it in “American Nurseryman.” 
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NEITHER GOODS NOR MONEY BACK 

In the October 1919 issue of the American 
Nurseryman appeared an advertisement by 
the Home Nurseries, Inc., Dansville, N. Y. 
This advertisement was received in regular 
course from a reputable advertising agency, 


Moss-Chase Co., Inc., 170 Franklin St., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., listed in the Standard Register 
of National Advertising Agencies, as being 
recognized by the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association and recommended to 
members by the Periodical Publishers As- 
sociation. 

In response to that advertisement, Brown 
Brothers Co., Limited, 48 Hastings St., E., 
Vancouver, B. C., according to their letter 
to the publishers of the American Nursery- 
man under date of June 16, 1920, placed an 
order last November with the Home Nur- 
series, Inc., Dansville, N. Y., at the same 
time sending them $150 for the goods. The 
letter to the publishers, of June 16th, stated 
that the Vancouver company had not re 
ceived the goods nor had the money it paid 
been returned to it. 

On July 14, 1920 the following telegram 
was sent by the publishers to the Dansville 
concern: 

Rochester, N. Y., July 14, 1920 

Home Nurseries, Inc., 

Dansville, N. Y. 

Brown Brothers Company, Vancouver, 
state that answering advertisement in 
American Nurseryman they placed or- 
der with you last November, sending at 
same time one hundred fifty dollars for 
the goods; that goods were not received 
and money was not returned. Write us 
today fully for publication this matter. 
Bulletin issue Friday. Wire acknowl- 
edgement. 

AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO. 

This letter followed the telegram: 

July 15, 1920. 

Home Nurseries, Inc., 

Dansville, N. Y. 

Gentlemen:—yYesterday noon we wired 
you as per copy of despatch enclosed. 

We demand an immediate statemeni 
regarding the charge made by the Brown 
Brothers & Company, Vancouver, B.C. 

That Company claims to have suffered 
through an advertisement which ap- 
peared in the American Nurseryman. 
That puts it up to us. 

We have given you the opportunity 
which this journal always gives, to state 
your case. 

No person and no corporation can 
with impunity mislead or defraud one 
of our readers. 

We hope you can clear up this matter 
at once. Obviously the quicker the bet- 
ter. 





Yours truly, 
AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO. 


The following telegram was received: 

Dansville, N. Y., July 15, 1920. 
American Fruits Pubg. Co., 

E. & B. Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
Wire received. Shipment made in 

three bales. One bale returned stating 
arrived too late for fumigation. Letter 
follows. 

THE HOME NURSERY, INC. 


Four days later the following letter was 
sent: 
July 19, 1920. 
Home Nurseries, Inc., 
Dansville, N. Y. 

Gentlemen:—We have awaited patient- 
ly—into another week—for the letter 
which you wired us was to follow the 
despatch. We regret the necessity for 
this reminder. 

Yours truly, 
AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO. 


Seven days, a week, after attention had 
been directed by telegraph, to the com- 
plaint, the following letter was received by 
the publishers: 


Dansville, N. Y., July 21, 1920. 
American Fruits Publishing Co... 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Rochester, N. Y. 

Gentlemen:—The writer has been 
away from home several @ays, and did 
not get to your letter regarding the ship- 
ment to Brown Brothers Company. 

We are enclosing a copy of the letter 
sent by us to Brown Brothers. We wish 
to advise you that the orders were 
placed through the winter, and we wired 
Brown Bros. this Spring advising them 
that the Express charges would have to 
be paid on the second shipment which 
would amount to about $30, bringing the 
total to about $147. 

We are always glad to make adjust- 
ments on any complaints you may re 
ceive regarding us. We do not think 
you will find us trying to mislead or de- 
fraud any of your readers, and we fur- 
ther believe that you should give us a 
fair chance to explain matters as you 
certainly realize the conjestion of 
freight and express this year yourself. 

We will, of course, be glad to go over 
matters with the Brown Brothers and 
make any fair conjustment. 

THE HOME NURSERIBS, INC. 


Following is the copy of the letter, bear- 
ing no date, which is referred to in the 
above communication: 

Brown Bros. & Co., 

48 Hastings St. E., 

Vancouver, B. C. 

Gentlemen:—One of the bales of your 
second shipment made by us has been 
returned and we have been trying to 
trace or locate the other two bales, but 
so far the Express Company has not 
been able to show delivery or locate 
them. 

The advice we received from the Ex- 
press Company on the bale which was 
returned is to the effect that the port 
of entry was closed when shipment 
reached the border. We presume that 
the other two bales went through all- 
right, and if they have not been re 
ceived by you, they are in Canadian 
territory. 

We are following this matter up and 
will enter claim for the shipment, but it 
is very doubtful whether we can make 
any collection on it or not. However, 
we will be pleased to make you a new 
shipment this Fall of the exact items 
you ordered or we will allow you to 
change the order to such other varieties 
as we have in surplus, and we will furn- 
ish them at the same price as last sea- 
son, although our prices have advanced 
for this Fall. 

Your first order was packed in the 
car which went to Brown Bros. at Front 
Hill in a car which was shipped by Kel- 
ley Bros. We were unable to make any 
adjustments by freight except in car- 
load lots at that time, and we instructed 
Brown Bros. to forward shipment on to 
you, and we would pay whatever the 
cost of repacking, etc., would be, as we 
knew you would be anxious to receive 
your trees early in the season. 

We received no word from Brown 
Bros. at Front Hill, and the writer made 
a personal trip there regarding the 
trees, but they evidently did not check 
up carload received from Kelley Bros. 
and we feel sure that the trees were 
held by them through a mistake on their 
art. 

We are very sorry for the trouble 

and inconvenience this has caused you, 

but we certainly have had a great deal 
of trouble with shipments this Spring. 

Please advise us regarding the two bales 

and if any of the stock is satisfactory, 

and the numbers, and advise us if you 
will want the order changed any for 

Fall. 

Very truly yours, 
THE HOME NURSERIES, INC. 


— 


It would be interesting to know the date 
on which the above letter was written. 

The Home Nurseries, Inc., Dansville, N. 
Y., advise us that they received the follow- 
ing communication on June 25, 1920: 

Seattle, Wash. 
(U. S. Mail) 

Agent, 

Dansville, N. Y. 

Dear Sir:—Under date of May 22nd 
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we wired you night letter reading as fol- 
lows: 

“We are holding 400 trees consigned 
Brown Bros., Vancouver, B. C. from 
Home Nurseries your city. Cannot for- 
ward to Canada on account Fumigating 
Station closed’ for season May 15th. 
Take up with Shippers furnishing us 
immediate disposition by wire. Ship- 
ment covered by your waybill 43188.” 

This shipment which consists of two 
bundles of trees, weighing four hundred 
pounds is still on hand at this office, and 
we would appreciate your giving the 
matter immediate attention and let us 
have disposition as requested in our 
wire quoted above. 

In replying kindly advise why the re- 
quest contained in our telegram was 
not given attention. 

Yours truly, 
J. M. HECK. 


The Status of the Matter 

1. The purchaser in July, 1920, demands 
the return of the money paid on an or- 
der placed in November, 1919, the goods 
not having been delivered. 

2. The use of the telegraph and the mail 
have failed to produce evidence that the 
money has been returned or that an 
offer to return it has been made. 

3. Eight months after the placing of the 
order the purchaser has neither the 
goods nor his money. 

4. The matter has been referred to the 
Vigilance Committee of the American 
Association of Nurserymen. 


Shade Tree Laboratory 


Another step in the proposed co-operative 
study of the Brooklyn shade tree problem, 
in which the Brooklyn Park Department, 
wealthy private citizens, and the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse will 
co-operate in an effort to make Brooklyn 
America’s most beautifully shaded city, has 
been taken by the securing of Wynne C. 
Woodruff, ex-city forester of Utica, as a 
specialist for the Brooklyn Park Depart- 
ment. 

The details of the proposed study, by 
which Brooklyn will be a great laboratory 
for the study of the whole shade-tree prob- 
lem, and benefit by the advice of the best 
experts available, have not as yet been 
worked out, but the preliminary step has 
been taken by the sending of Woodruff to 
the Brooklyn field. 

Woodruff is a graduate of the State Col- 
lege of Forestry at Syracuse, having taken 
special work.in city forestry, and won con- 
siderable renown in Central New York by 
the manner in which he combatted the 
depredations of the elm leaf beetle which 
threatened to strip Utica of all its elm shade 
trees, for which it was nationally famous. 

He will be able to begin work on such a 
basis that the later laboratory study by the 
college research men can be carried on as 
part of his professional work at Brooklyn. 
for he has been under special tutelage of 
Prof. Laurie D. Cox, of the college faculty, 
who has been discussing the co-operative 
project with such Brooklyn men as Frederic 
Pratt, William Hamlin Childs and Robert A. 
Shaw, willing to contribute personally to 
the work which Park Commissioner Har- 
man will supervise. The Botanic Garden, 
through Dr. Gagen, will also join in the co- 
operative study of this problem, if it is de- 
cided to oragnize the projected ten-year 
study of street tree problems 


More than 500 varieties of ornamental 
trees and shrubs are suited to Santa Bar- 
bara County, California, according to the 
local horticultural society whose members 
include head gardeners of Santa Barbara, 
Monterito, Goleta and Carpinteria, nursery- 
men, landscape architects and real es- 
tate owners. 





Northern Nut Growers Association will 
meet in Washington, D. C., October 7-8. 
liam S. Linton, Saginaw, Mich., advocate 
of roadside tree planting, is president. 





When writing to advertisers just mention 
American Nurseryman. 
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Editorial Opinions 
What do other people think about us? 
Read these editorials from well-known 
papers. They are opinions about the Asso 
ciation and what the Association is doing. 
The paragraphs below appeared iu papers 
that reached Nearly Two Million readers. 
With one exception, they go to farmers and 
fruit growers. How many of those 2,000,000 
subscribers are going to buy nursery stock 
next season? How many of them are go- 
ing to prefer to buy from members of this 
Association? 


Members Determined 

Every farmer who buys fruit trees—and 
that certainly ought to mean every farmer— 
is to be congratulated on the fact that steps 
have at last been taken which should large 
ly eliminate the fraudulent fruit-tree agents 
who have heretofore swindled so many 
people. 

The members of this Association are de- 
termined to admit no nurseryman as a mem- 
ber unless he has a reputation for honesty 
and fair dealing. Every farmer who has to 
buy fruit trees hereafter will do well to 
make sure that the nurserymen from whom 
he orders is a member of this “American 
Association of Nurserymen” and proves this 
by use of the official trade-mark. 

From The Progressive Farmer, 
Read by over 200,000. 


More Than They Dream Of 

“What is this American Association of 
Nurserymen?” one of Our Folks writes the 
Orchard Editor. “Is it a good thing? The 
catalogs I get never say anything about it.” 
The Orchard Editor hastens to say that this 
Association is composed of the better nur- 
serymen who have gotten together, and it 
certainly is a good thing for planters. It 
gives to planters more protection than they 
dream of. The Association has a trade- 
mark, and it is too bad the member nursery- 
men do not all put it on their catalogs, and 
in their advertisements, so that buyers would 
have confidence in the firms they deal with. 

From the Farm Journal, 

with a circulation of a million and a quarter. 


Vigilance Committee Means Something 


The American Association of Nurserymen 
is very active and doing thigns of great im- 
portance to the nursery business. It is 
rather a simple task for the Association to 
have an artist to design a neat attractive 
trade-mark and have it duly registered for 
the exclusive use of the members. The fact 
that there is a- vigilance committee back of 
it with power to investigate complaints puts 
a much higher value on it. It means that 
the nurserymen stand behind their slogan 
“Trustworthy Trees and Plants.” Fair-deal- 
ing has won a new convert. 

From the Minnesota Horticulturist, 
the official Journal of the Minnesota State 

Horticultural Society. 


Where the Blame Lies 


In years that have passed the nursery 
agent has come in for just about as many 
hard knocks as the lightning rod agent. 
But too often the blame belonged to the nur- 
sery firm istead of the agent. But the nur- 
sery trade has grown in knowledge as it in- 
creased in years and now, through its trade 
association is making substantial headway. 

The American Association of Nurserymen, 
is energetically working to correct some of 
the thoughtless trade practices. It is striv- 
ing to educate its members in good business 
practices and in giving the customer a 
square deal. Membership in the association 
is restricted to only those firms that meet 
the rigid requirements that have been es- 
tablished. A trademark is to be used by 
members of the association on letterheads, 


fairly in all transactions. 
_It will do much to insufe the confidence 
of planters. 


The association deserves the membership 





of every progressive nursery firm in the 
country. The members who make full use of 
the association’s trademark and policy of 
giving the customer a square deal are the 
ones that will reap the largest reward. 
Editorial in American Fruit Grower. 
Circulation, 185,000 copies. 


“Trustworthy” 

In buying nursery stock the purchaser is 
utterly at the mercy of the seller. The same 
is true in the seedsman’s business. In all 
commercial activities a reputation for trust- 
worthiness is the most valuable of assets, 
but for the nurseryman and the seedsman 
it is absolutely indispensable. Their goods 
must be bought on faith, and their records 
must indicate that faith is not misplaced. 

The American Association of Nurserymen, 
now in convention at Chicago, lays great 
stress on this. “Trustworthy Trees and 
Plants” is the trade-mark of the association. 
No misrepresentation of any kind is tolerat- 


Chicanery in the nursery business is pe- 
culiarly contemptible because it is so easy. 
The country’s reputable nurserymen, are de- 
termined to rid their business of unprin- 
cipled competitors. This is the day of hon- 
est advertising and square dealing, and the 
nursery interests are wise to keep their 
reputation unsmirched by the hocus-pocus 
of any who may hope to derive profit 
through dishonest dealings. 

Editorial in The Cleveland Plain-Dealer, 

June 25, 1920. Circulation, 177,000. 


New A. A. N. Officers 


The new president of the American Asso 
ciation of Nurserymen, Lloyd C. Stark, was 
born in 1886 at Louisiana, Mo. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools and is a graduate 
of the U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
He has been president of the Western Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen; president of the 
Mississippi Valley Apple Growers’ Associa- 
tion; president Louisiana Commercial Club, 
member of the Wholesale Ornamental Grow- 
ers Association; American Protective Asso- 
ciation; Retail Nurserymen’s Protective As- 
sociation; Missouri Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion; American Rose Society; Missouri 
Horticultural Society and Army and Navy 
Club, Washington, D. C.; the University 
Club, St. Louis, and the Army and Navy 
Club, New York City. He is vice-president 
and general manager of Stark Bros. Nur- 
series and Orchards Co., Louisiana, Mo. Mr. 
Stark is the eldest son of the late- Clarence 
M. Stark, who for many years was head of 
the Stark Bros. Nurseries and Orchards Co., 
and from whom Lioyd Stark inherited much 
of his horticultural and pomological knowl- 
edge. 

Michael R. Cashman, vice-president of the 
American Association of Nurserymen, was 
born on a farm near Owatonna, Minn., 43 
years ago. In 1901, with his brother, T. R. 
Cashman, he organized the Clinton Falls 
Seed and Nursery Co. Mr. R. Cashman is 
vice-president and sales manager of the nur- 
sery department. He is also president of 
the Northern Retail Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, which operates in Northern Iowa, 
North and South Dakota, Minnesota and 
Saskatchewan. He has been an active 
worker in the interests of the A. A. of N. 
for several years, was on the legislative 
committee the past year. 

Since the organization of the Clinton Falls 
Nursery Co., about 20 years ago, a green- 
house department has been added compris- 
ing 125,000 sq. ft. of glass where cut flowers 
and a general line of plants are grown. 
About 12 years ago a seed departemt was 
added with a store and warehouses. on 
Broadway. This is operated under the name 
of the Clinton Falls Nursery and Seed Co. 
All varieties of field and garden seed are 
offered to the public by mail order catalog. 
Beside the seed, nursery and florist busi- 
ness, the company manufactures supplies 
for nurserymen. 





Hail Insurance on Nursery Stock 
Secretary Watson of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nufserymen has learned that a 
reliable old-line insurance company is will- 
ing to insure Stock; it has been 
covering losses on fruit and farm crops. In- 
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surance may be obtained on total or partial 
loss of raw materials, labor and other costs 
entering into production. In view of the 
high cost of producing Nursery stock insur- 
ance is of special interest. Secretary Wat- 
son is procuring data from A. A. N. mem- 
bers in the matter. 


Express Claims 


In a recent communication to Secretary 
Watson, Traffic Manager Charles Sizemore, 
of the A. A. N. says: 

“I have noticed from express claims com- 
ing to me from some of the members that 
most of the complaints have been based on 
the facts that agents would not promptly 
notify shippers that C. O. D. or straight 
shipments remained on hand refused or un- 
called for. This state of affairs has been 
caused by the shippers using their own 
tags when shipping from another point or 
when the order has been filled by another 
Nurseryman. The agents have positive in- 
structions to refuse shipments that show @ 
different point of origin from which they 
are shipped and to show these instructions 
in full am reproducing below such instruc- 
tions which read as follows: 

Labeling or Marketing Shipments 

“To show Point of Origin Different 

Than That Which Forwarded—Prohibited. 

(a) Certain firms are making shipments 

from points other than those at which 

they are located, and instructing the 
parties offering same to the Company to 
label the shipment with a city address 
different from actual point or origin. For 
example: John Jones, Boston, Mass., in- 
structs Frank Smith, manufacturer of en- 
velopes at Springfield, Mass., to forward 
two cases of envelopes to James Blauvelt. 

Chicago, Ill., and to mark or apply label 

or tags showing John Jones, Boston,Mass., 

as the shipper. This practice results in 
confusion, expense and loss to the Com- 
pany and must be discontinued.” 

Your nursery shippers, however, can get 
around the difficulty by complying with 
the instructions contained in Official Ex- 
press Classification No. 26, Page 18, Para- 
graph 14 (m) reading as follows: 

“A C. 0. D. shipment must not be accept- 
ed or receipted for when marked or ac- 
companied by a C.O.D. envelope showing 
as the shipper a firm or person different 
from that stated in the receipt, but noth- 
ing herein shall prevent acceptance of C. 
O. D. shipments from any agent, branch 
or representative of the home office of any 
business concern with instructions to re- 
turn the proceeds of the C. O. D. to 
the home office or banking depository of 
the same business concern, providing that 
these instructions are clearly evidenced in 
the uniform express receipt, on the pack- 
age and on the C. O. D. envelope.” 

“Now this will also apply to straight ship- 
ments if the following instructions are com- 
plied with. For an example say that John 
Jones of St. Louis, Missouri, ships a pack- 
age from Chicago to Sam Brown of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, his tags and express receipts 
must show Chicago as the point of shipment, 
but across the face of the tag or express re- 
ceipt or some place where it can be seen 
plainly if he will write the following it will 
be O. K. and the shipper will be notified at 
his home address. 

“In case of refusal or non-delivery of 
this shipment for any reason, notify im- 
mediately John Jones, St. Louis, Mo.” 


A. A. N. Revenue 


Secretary Watson says: “Every member 
ought to have been at the Convention in or- 
der to know and realize what the Associa- 
tion is and what it is doing and what great 
forward steps have been taken within the 
last year. No one sitting through that three 
days’ meeting could fail to realize the spirit 
and purpose of today’s Association; it was 
the spirit of progress, of higher standards, 
of better and more profitable business. If 
the dues are more than they were ten years 
ago, the value of membership is inestimably 
more. Applications were more numerous 
than in any previous year; about a third 
were declined or held for further investiga- 
tion: The use of the Association’s Trade- 
Mark widely advertised is a valuable asset. 
Income has to balance expense. Next in im- 
portance is to get dues paid up promptly in 
order to know what the income is.” 
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Van Buren Co., Mich. 

Frank Nelson of J. A. Nelson & Son, Nur- 
serymen, Paw Paw, Mich., declares that Van 
Buren county, Mich., promises to become an 
important fruit-growing section. Much nur- 
sery stock has been planted in recent years. 
The enlargement of the juice factories, and 
the building of new canning factories as- 
sures a better home market, and people 
generally are calling for more fruit each 
year. 

During the season just closed the Nelson 
nursery sold 150,000 fruit trees. Of these 
apples led in quantity, with cherries and 
peaches closely following. The nursery 
sold 150,000 raspberry plants, besides large 
quantities of other stock. Mr. Nelson says 
there has been a particularly large planting 
of strawberries, many farmers putting out 
patches of from five to ten acres. 

The sections making large plantings of 
nursery stock are Paw Paw, Lawrence and 
Gobleville. 

In the setting of apple orchards, a com- 
mon practice has been to alternate with 
peach trees. Setting 20x20 feet, this takes 
108 trees to the acre. 

Speaking of the grape vines, Mr. Nelson is 


of the opinion that grape roots will be 
plentiful next spring. He also looks for 
prices to be lower another season. At their 


nursery they made two million grape cut- 
tings during the winter, keeping five or six 
hands busy cutting for several months. Of 
these cuttings a large order went to Texas 
and another of a million to a Michigan firm. 

The Nelsons have blocks of peach trees 
for next season, totaling 175,000. 


Apple Growers Interested in Storage 
Houses--Many inquiries regarding the con- 
struction of storage houses for apples are 
being received by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Bureau of Mar- 
kets has made a careful study of this sub- 
ject, and drawings have been prepared show- 
ing the general arrangement and essential 
details for the construction of common, or 
ventilated, storage houses, By writing the 
Bureau of Markets apple growers and asso- 
ciations interested can secure full details re- 
garding methods and costs of construction, 
the selection of construction materials, and 
advice with regard to the purchase of grad- 
ing and other machinery used in packing 
houses usually constructed in conjunction 
with storage houses. 

The failure of the common storage houses 
built years ago was due to faulty construc- 
tion and insufficient ventilation, state the 
bureau’s experts. The walls were rarely 
constructed tight enough to keep out moist- 
ure and rain, and the insulation was com- 
posed of so-called “dead air spaces” which 
were inefficient or was of sawdust which be- 
came wet and therefore useless. The result 
was that in many sections these houses fell 
into disuse, as the apples spoiled in them. 

The cheapest form of construction of 
ventilated storage houses in many sections 
is the wooden type, according to the bureau’s 
marketing specialists. The house recom- 
mended provides insulation which has been 
found to give the required degree of pro- 
tection against extremes of temperature. 
Waterproof paper is used to protect the in- 
sulation from moisture and virtually forms 
an envelope around the contents of the 
house. Ventilators are placed so that air 
can be circulated through every part of the 
structure, and provided with insulated doors 
that can be tightly closed during the warm 
part of the day and opened at night. 


Suncrest Orchard Sold—A $275,000 orch- 
ard deal was announced recently by which 
Sam P. Jones Bros. & Co., canners and pack- 
ers, becomes the purchaser of the famous 
Suncrest orchard, near Medford, Ore. This 
Rogue River valley show-place was formerly 
owned by Dr. F. C. Page, has been the prop- 
erty of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
company for years past. 

The orchard, of 461 acres, equally divided 
between Newtown apples and the best va- 
rieties of commercial pears, has been noted 
as the most uniform large block of fruit in 
the Northwest and among the most modern 
in building and equipment. It is understood 
that Jones Brothers & Co. contemplate es- 
tablishing a plagt in Oregon similar to those 








they operate in Portland, Boston, 
Watsonville, Cal.; 
ima, Wash. 


Mass.; 
Newberg, Ore., and Yak- 


Will Mine Gold Under Orchards—A des- 
patch from Magalia, Butte County, Cali- 
fornia, says: President Barenkamp of the 
Magalia Land and Development Company, 
has purchased 12,000 acres, extending from 
Magalia to Powelton. In addition, the com- 
pany has bought the rights of Mammoth 
Channel Mining Company and other mining 
interests. 

The company, which is financed by New 
York capitalists, plans to clear the land and 
plant it in orchards and vineyards and at 
the same time develop the gravel channels, 
which old miners are confident are rich in 
gold, for the production of which capital is 
required. teciieniiaiat innit 

Oregon Crop Report—The commercial 
apple crop of Oregon will be about 60 per 
cent of last year, estimates F. L. Kent, field 
agent of the government bureau of crop es- 
timates, from replies received from several 
hundred inquiries sent out to growers of 
the state. The December, 1919, estimate was 
4,071,000 boxes, and on the basis of 60 per 
cent this year’s commercial crop should be 
2,500,000 boxes. The 1918 crop was 2,013,000 
boxes. s 

The 1919 Oregon commercial pear crop 
was estimated at 615,000 bushels and the 
1918 crop at 406,000 bushels. The 1920 
pear crop now promises about 60 per cent 
of last year or 369,000 bushels. 

The Oregon peach crop, says Mr. Kent, 
has probably never before been so near a 
failure as this year. Except in the Ash- 
land and Grants Pass district, the prospect 
is “no crop this season.” 

New York State Fruit—nxperts agree that 
Niagara County which nas 40 per cent of 
the total peach orchard acreage of the state, 
will produce 67 per cent of a crop or about 
500,000 bushels this year. This is based on 
reports of the New York State Horticultural 
society issued today. The total crop of the 
state will be about 1,500,000 bushels. The 
estimated apple crop of the state is 
6,737,000 barrels. Niagara, the banner plum 
county of the state as well as the leader in 
peaches, will produce a 103 per cent crop of 
plums this year. The rest of Western New 
York averages 80 per cent of a crop. In 
quinces Niagara also leads. It has 90 per 
cent of a crop. The average in the state is 
80 per cent—10 per cent above last year. 


New England Fruit Show—An event of 
unusual interest to Connecticut fruit grow- 
ers this year will be the opening of the 
seventh New England fruit show November 
5 in Hartford, at the Foot Guard hall. This 
will be the first time that the show has 
been held any place other than Boston, and 
it is expected that with the show going to 
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Hartford an unusual interest will be shown 
by Connecticut growers in exhibiting their 
products. 


$10,000 a Year Orchard 

If, instead of taking $50,000 out of a 40 
acre peach orchard in five years, as is the 
prospect L. O. Day of West Liberty, Hl., has 
before him, it were being dug out of a gold 
mine in this county and ‘he fact were ad- 
vertised, men would rush here across the 
continent as in the days of the California 
gold strike. Mr. Day says there is wealth 
in peach growing in Jasper county and we 
know there is wealth in apple growing, and, 
there is no danger in overdoing the business. 
The demand for fruit is unlimited and will 
outgrow production for many years to come. 
—Olney, IL, Mail. 


The first annual apple and pear grade and 
pack conference of Oregon Fruit Growers 
was held under the auspices of the Oregon 
Growers’ Co-operative association at Salem, 
early last month. Fifty delegates, repre- 
senting the various apple and pear communi- 
ties of Western and Southern Oregon, were 
present. Nearly every year some Bastern 
fruit handlers or government officials intro- 
duce bills or resolutions in congress favor- 
ing a change in dimensions of the Western 
apple box. The packing conference at 
Salem went on record as opposed to such 
action. 


Northwest fruit men met at the Univer- 
sity farm, St. Paul, Minn., last month, dis- 
cussing raising of hardy fruit in the plains 
region. The speakers were noted horticul- 
turists from all parts of Canada and the 
Northern states, including F. L. Skinner, 
Manitoba; G. F. Potter, Wisconsin univers- 
ity; P. B. Strausbaugh, Ohio; T. M. McColl, 
Crookstor, Minn.; Dr. M. J. Dorsey, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Prof. W. T. Macoun, 
Canada. 


The Georgia peach crop is turning out to 
be considerably lighter than was expected, 
according to Atlanta advices. Early esti- 
mates of the crop indicated a movement of 
as high as 8,100 cars. Estimates made July 
15th placed it under 7,000 cars. The move 
ment of Carmens will not be over 700 cars, 
according to the Georgia Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, while the movement of Hiley Belles 
and Georgia Belles, just beginning, will be 
about 1,800 cars each. 


The Yakima Valley Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation has announced the closing of its 
1919 Winesap pool, probably the largest 
handled by any organization in the county. 
According to the records, 200,223 boxes 
were shipped in the pool, bringing a net re- 
turn of $2.06 per box to members. In the 
pool were 93,632 boxes of extra fancy va- 
riety, which brought $2.65 a box. Some of 
the fruit shipped was jumble pack, bringing 
only $1 a box, thus materially lowering the 
averege. 





New Safeguards Against Undesirable Plants From Abroad 


MPORTANT new safeguards will go into 
effect August 1 in all ports of the United 
States regarding plants and plant products 
whose introduction into this country is re 


stricted or prohibited by quarantine or other 
orders of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The new regulations have just 
been issued by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and pertain to the arrival of prohibited and 
restricted plants carried on vessels arriving 
at ports where entry or landing is not in- 
tended. The provisions supplement regula- 
tions which have been in force for several 
years relating to entry for immediate ex- 
port and entry for immediate transportation 
and exportation in bond, of prohibited 
plants and plant products. The enforcement 
of the quarantines of the Department of Ag- 
riculture at ports of entry has shown the 
necessity for more adequate safeguards with 
respect to restricted and prohibited plants 
or plant products where entry or landing at 
a port is not intended. These saf 
have now been provided, making less pod 
the escape of insects or plant diseases from 
yessels temporarily stopping in United 
States harbors. 

The new regulations provide that a report - 
shall be made to the Secretary of Agricul- 


ture by the captain or other person in charge 
of a vessel arriving at a United States port 
and containing on board plants or plant pro- 
ducts the entry of which is prohibited or 
restricted. This report must state the na- 
ture and quantity of such plants or plant 
products, the country or locality of origin, 
the date of arrival, the date of sailing from 
the United States port, together with a state- 
ment indicating the steps taken to prevent 
the escape of insects or plant diseases which 
they may carry. 

It is further provided that the person in 
charge of such vessels must allow inspec- 
tion of his craft and must take such meas- 
ures as are prescribed by the inspector rep- 
resenting the Department of Agricutlure, to 
prevent the landing of any such plants or 
plant products of the escape of insects or 
plant diseases which they may carry. The 
Collector of Customs, in co-operation with 
the inspector of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, may require such person to destroy 
the objectionable plants and plant products 
or to remove them forthwith from the port 
territorial waters of the 


with 
scribed by the Department of 
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August, 1920 


- Canadian Measure Meets Nurserymen’s Opposition 


Ontario Nursery Control Bill 


At the last session of the Ontario Legis- 
lature, an act “to punish misrepresentation 
and deception in the sale of fruit, shade or 
ornamental trees, vines, shrubs, plants, 
bulbs and roots” received its second reading 
and was shelved until the next session. Tius 
Act is cited as “The Ontario Nursery Con- 
trol Act, 1920.” 

This Act requires that any person, firm 
or corporation that handles nursery «tock in 
any way must first obtain a license from tle 
Minister of Agriculture of Ontario. The an- 
nual license fee shall be $10 for nurscerymen 
and dealers in nursery stock, and $5 for 
agents, salesmen and solicitors. “Any per- 
son selling or taking orders for nursery 
stock without a license shall incur a penal- 
ty not exceeding $100, nor less than $20.” 
A bond of $500 is required from every nur- 
seryman or dealer who applies for a license. 

Clause 7 reads: “Any person or persons 
who shall misrepresent, deceive or defraud 
any person by substituting inferior or differ- 
ent varieties for those represented or who 
shall falsely represent the age, name or class 
or conditions of any nursery stock, or who 
shall misrepresent by making any false 
statement or promise for the purpose of 
making a sale of nursery stock shall incur a 
penalty of not less than dollars, nor 





more than —— dollars, or imprisonment in 
the county jail for not less than ——— days, 
hor more than —— months, or by both such 


fines and imprisonment, and shall be liable 
to the party or parties damaged or injured 
thereby for expense and loss of time and all 
damages sustained, to be recovered in any 
court having jurisdiction thereof.” 

Clause 8: “Prosecution under this Act 
may be commenced at any time within 
seven years from the time of ‘lelivery of 
such nursery stock.” In this Act, “nursery 
stock” shall include all field grown florist 
stock, trees, shrubs, vines, cuttings, srafts, 
scions, buds, fruitpits, and ov':er seeds of 
fruit and ornamental shrubs, and other 
plants and plant products for ;ropagation, 
except field, vegetable and flower seeds. 

Nurserymen, seedsmen, fruit growers and 
others interested are requested to discuss 
this Act through the columns of The Cana- 
dian Horticulturist. The discussion is 
opened by a letter from Senator HE. D. Smith, 
of E. D. Smith & Son, Ltd., Winona, Ont. 

Would Close Up Nurseries 

Editor, The Canadian Horticulturist —The 
Bill which was introduced by Mr. W. J. 
Bragg, M.L.A., Bowmanville, at ‘he last sit- 
ting of the Ontario Legislatuis would ab- 
solutely close up every honest aud financial- 
ly strong nursery business in Ontario and 
would leave the trade entirely nu. the hands 
of irresponsible jobbers and bezus ¢ u.pan- 
ies who alone could operate under euch an 
Act. They could, by depositing $500, go 
ahead and completely and thoroughly skin 
the fruit growers of Ontario for five or six 
years and then, when their trees turned out 
to be untrue to name, forfeit their paliry 
$500 and depart to the United States or 
some other country with the fortune which 
they would have been enab'ed to make un- 
der such a Bill. 

Anyone will readily see how tnis could be 
done. The temptation would be too great 
to be resisted. Having no stake im the coun- 
try, except $500, and having un encrmous 
field to operate in, without any opposition, 
these irresponsible dealers could buy up sur- 
plus stocks in the United States, regardless 
of the varieties, get them cheap by so doing, 
as there are always surplus stocks of some 
varieties, label them to suit their purposes 
and sell them at the high prices which 
would prevail when the leading nurserymen 
had gone out of business, and make a little 
fortune in five or six years, aud the fruit 
growers of Ontario, would have received, in 
the meantime, a pretty mixture of stuff. 

The nursery business is one that can only 
be carried on successfully from the fruit 
growers’ point of view by a certain amount 
of forbearance and by dealing with reliable 
business men who strive, as I know the 
leading nurserymen of Ontario do strive, to 
do their very best to serve the public hon- 
estly. It is a business from the very begin- 
ning, when you first buy your seedling, un- 
til the tree is delivered three or four years 





later, wherein there are constant opportuni- 
ties for mistakes which can never be cor- 
rected or known about until the tree comes 
into bearing. It is really a marvel to me 
how few trees ultimately do turn out untrue 
to name, when purchased from a reliable 
nurseryman. 

We who have been in the nursery busi- 
ness for a generation or more, have a pride 
and a reputation at stake. We do our level 
best in every way to prevent mistakes oc- 
curring; not many do occur, but some will 
occur, and under such a law as that pro- 
posed, the nurseryman would be up against 
tremendous damages. The jury would prob- 
ably fine a damage of $10 a tree, we will 
say, and it might easily occur that there had 
been, in some variety grown for five or six 
years before the error was detected, 10,000 
trees sold in that time. This would mean 
$100,000 of damage. It is easily seen that 
no one could operate a nursery business 
under such conditions, unless hey intended 
deliberately to fix things so that their lia- 
bility would cease when the $500 deposit had 
been used up. I am sure that, for ourselves, 
with what we think a good reputation and a 
good business, carried on for nearly 40 
years, we would throw it up instantly and 
would never think of continuing it any 
longer than it would be necessary to sell 
off the trees we had and get out of it, if 
such a foolish law were placed upon the 
statute books. 

At the present time all nursery stock is 
sold on a short clear-cut and plain contract, 
consisting of only about half a dozen lines 
in which it is plainly stated that the nursery- 


man, in consideration of the price at which 
the stock is sold, undertakes to refund the 
money paid for any tree not true to name, 
but will not be responsible for any further 
damage. If this agreement were abandoned 
and the nurseryman was held liable for all 
consequential damages that might be as- 
sessed by a jury, the price would have to be 
very materially increased in order to pro- 
vide an insurance fund, the amount of which 
could only be ascertained by generations of 
experience; the advance would have to be 
very material and would have to provide a 
very considerable sum. 

Now, the loss is borne first of all to the 
extent of the original value of the tree by 
the nurseryman; the remainder of the loss 
is spread over a vast multitude of people. 
Under the proposed Bill, the entire loss 
would be borne by the nurseryman and he 
could not bear it, except he secured a much 
higher price than he gets under the present 
recognized system. Furthermore, anyone 
having a financial stake in the country 
would be in competition with a man who 
had only $500 at stake, and could not pos- 
sibly compete.—E. D. Smith, President, E. 
D. Smith and Son, Ltd., Winona, Ont. 


Horticulture’s place in the realm of Michi- 
gan agriculture was set off in eight figures 
last year. Authoritative persons at the an- 
nual meeting of the Michigan State Horticul- 
tural Society estimated the value of the fruit 
crop at $14,000,000. If there is any question 
in the minds of any persons as to the 
severeignty of fruit these figures ought to 
theroughly dispell it. 





Nurserymen’s Bud Selection Association 





HE annual meeting of the stockholders 
T of the Nurserymen’s Bud Selection 
Association of California was held at 
the Plaza Hotel, San Francisco, on June 5th, 
The following directors were elected for the 
ensuing year: William T. Kirkman, Jr., 
Fresno; J. E. Bergtholdt, Newcastle; J. S. 
Armstrong, Ontario; J. W. Barnicott, New- 
castle; H. A. Hyde, Watsonville; Max Crow, 
Gilroy; Almon Wheeler, San Jose. 

General Manager L. B. Scott, says the 
California Cultivator, presented a detailed 
report outlining the work which had been 
done up to date and forecasting the work 
of the association during the next year. He 
stated in his report that the work of the in- 
vestigational staff of the association was 
well under way. This includes the securing 
of performance records in individual orch- 
ards of the different fruit varieties which 
have been recommended by the canners, 
shippers and growers in the different meet- 
ings which have been held in San Francisco, 
San Jose and Sacramento. 

The association will not furnish the buds 
which will be used by the different nursery 
members this coming year, but will furnish 
each nursery which is a member of the as- 
sociation with a list of the orchards in which 
the investigational staff is working, so that 
the members who belong to the association 
can use this information in selecting their 
bud wood. 

The individual tree performance records 
which have been started this year in orch- 
ards of the different fruit varieties will be 
continued in 1921 and in succeeding years. 
All the buds used by the different members 
of the association in 1921 and in succeeding 
years will be sold at cost to the different 
members and will actually be cut by repre- 
sentatives of the association. The first two 
seasons’ records will have been secured by 
1921 and association representatives will be 
able to make a selection of bud wood from 
record trees. 

A central bud farm will be secured, and 
buds will be selected in 1921 from record 
trees for propagation at this farm. Event- 
ually the second generation trees on this 
farm will yield a large amount of bud wood 
which will be sold to the different nursery 
members who belong to the association and 
to any fruit grower who desires to purchase 
buds or scions for top working. 

The association has placed at the disposal 
of the United States department of agricul- 
ture the sum of $5,000, which will be ex- 


pended during the summer months in de 
tailed investigational studies. These studies 
will be in addition to the investigational 
work which is carried on by the members 
of the Nurserymen’s Bud Selection Associa- 
tion staff and will include the studies of 
fruit and leaf characteristics and habit of 
growth of individual trees in small blocks 
in each of the important deciduous fruit va- 
rieties. This work will be carried on in 
just the same careful, painstaking way as 
the citrus fruit investigational work has 
been conducted, and will be under the direct 
charge of Mr. A. D. Shamel of the United 
States department of agriculture, who will 
be assisted in his investigations by R. E. 
Caryl and other department representatives. 
The commercial performance record work 
which will be conducted by the association 
itself will be handled by Mr. Scott, V. W. 
Hoffman and Millerd Sherpe. 

Recognizing the fact that there are a num- 
ber of nurseries in the state which would 
like to receive the benefits of the work of 
the association, the stockholders voted to 
reduce the minimum amount ef capital stock 
which must be owned by any nursery from 
$1,000 to $300. As only ten per cent of this 
amount is payable on joining the associa- 
tien, it is within the reach of every nursery 
in the state to obtain the benefits of the as- 
sociation. The capital stock of the associa- 
tion will be used only in the purchase or 
lease of land for a central bud farm and 
for other permanent equipment. The run- 
ning expenses of the organization during 
the year 1920 will be met by an assessment 
at the rate of $5 per thousand on all buds 
put in by the different firms which belong 
to the association. In 1921 and in succeed- 
ing years the expenses of the organization 
will be met by the actual selling price 
of buds furnished to all members. Any nur- 
sery, however, which does not join the a-sv- 
ciation until 1921 will have to pay an en- 
trance assessment equivalent to the number 
of buds handled by that nursery in 1920 at 
the rate of $5 per thousand, in addition to 
the selling price of the buds in 1921. This 
stipulation is made in the hope that all the 
legitimate nurseries in the state will avail 
themselves of the work of the association 
during the present year. 

The following are the officers for the en- 
suing year: President, William T. Kirkman, 
Jr., Fresno; vice-president, J. E. Bergtholdt, 
Newcastle; secretary-treasurer, Max Crow, 
Gilroy. 
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Foreiqn Notes 


Australian Nurserymen 


At the seventh annual conference of the 
Australian Nurserymen, in Melbourne. R. E. 
Boardman, conference secretary. speaking 
on the subject, “Increasing the Knowledge 
and Love of Horticulture,” advocated the 
formation of publicity committees in each 
state for the purpose of supplying season- 
able and accurate information to the vublic 
through the medium of the press, supplying 
speakers on horticultural topics and lectures 
with pictorial views. 








T. Milner, President of the New South, 


Wales Association, tabled *~ schedule of 
prices, and stated the Association had re 
vised the price-list throughout, to meet new 
conditions, including fruit trees, general nur- 
sery lines and seeds. The public did not de- 
sire nurserymen and seedsmen to produce 
their wares at a loss. Theirs was highly 
technical work. Public approval had been 
given by increased purchases. The new 
prices referred to the bulk of the business 
transacted, although there was a Paddy’s 
Market in which odd lines were sold without 
coming under the rules of the Association. 
T. Purves (F. H. Brunning Pty. Ltd.) 
stated they had no trouble in getting good 
prices; if people wanted cheaper goods, 
they were advised to go somewhere else. 
His firm took it as a compliment that the 
people stated, “Brunning’s maintain their 
prices.” 





Foreign Competition 
The Horticultural Advertiser says in a re- 
cent issue, referring to a Horticuitural 
Trades Association action of which the Ad- 
vertiser is the official journal: 
Get This in Your Local Press! 

Once again we print the H.T. A. para- 
graph. What is the use of whining 
about foreign competition if you haven't 
the energy even to do your share in 
warning fellow-Britons against it, and 
calling upon them to buy British pro 
duce? Here it is: 

“The British Nursery and Seed Trade 
warns the public against purchasing 
(especially by post) foreign cheap “un- 
tested” seeds, bulbs, nursery stock, etc., 
from unknown Dutch, German or other 
Continental sources, since many frauds 
have occurred recently. For its own 
protection the public is earnestly ad- 
vised to deal with reputable British 
seedsmen and nurserymen only.” 


A Quick Response 
Thomas Perkins & Sons, Ltd., North- 
ampton, England, upon receiving demands 
from workers regarding recognition of the 
union and an exhorbitant schedule of wages, 


posted the following: 
Notice 
We are not accepting any authority 
from the Horticultural Workers’ Union. 
Those who left papers at the Nursery 
office a week ago and are not satisfied 
with wages received, can leave our em- 
ploy by giving a week’s notice. 
igned, 
FRED PERKINS, Managing Director. 


CORRESPONDENCE TRAINING 


In Nursery Practice and Management 
WE OFFER a scientific educational service 
by correspondence covering nursery prac- 
tice, management and salesmanship. vur- 
serymen themselves can profit immensely 
by taking this training, or they can have 
their salesmen or other employees acquire 
knowledge of all nursery work. Nursery 
salesmen can greatly increase their seliing 
efficiency and ny ay their ability to serve 
their customers by taking this correspond- 
ence course. We also offer correspondence 
course in Landscape Gardening, and in 
Greenhouse practice and management. 


AMERICAN HORTICULTURE COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


June Budded Peach 


All Leading Commercial Verieties 
Wholesale only. Write us. 


JOE SHADOW NURSERY CO. 
WINCHESTER, TENN. 
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Plant Registration Bureau 
In his report on the work of the Commit- 
tee on Nomenclature Chairman Harlan P. 
Kelsey said at the Chicago convention of 
the A. A. N.: 


I am going to note just a few things that 
happened at our last meeting in Washing- 
ton, and the conclusion reached by the com- 
mittee as to what the horticultural trade 
should do in the future if we are going to 
use this to the best advantage. There must 
be established very soon—and it should be 
at once—a Plant Registration Bureau of 
some sort, but the big difficulty remaining 
is the identification of plants with the name. 
You may have the proper name, but how 
are you to attach the proper name to the 
right plant? How are you going to know, 
although the name is correct, that you have 
the plant that goes with it. Plant registra- 
tion is absolutely necessary. In Washing- 


ton, Dr. Coville and the Department are- 


willing to take samples of plants that you 
take out of your nursery rows, and tell you 
what they are. Send specimen material so 
they have a good show at it, and they will 
tell you, and then you can know that you are 
honestly sending out what you are advertis- 
ing. If you want to do an honest business, 
it is certainly getting easier, --7 +**- -- 
rangement has been made so that any nur- 
seryman who doesn’t know what he has in 
the rows of his nursery can find ort. Send 
specimen illustration, your description, and 
the entire plant where it is possible, other- 
wise the flower and fruit pressed between 
paper. 

On the question of new plants, which are 
bound to come out more and more, and 
which you want to name. Now you have a 
new plant—honestly and justly—and you 
want a new name. Don’t think +¢* ** you 
tack a new name on it and put it in your 
catalog it is going to stick. but not 
necessarily. You should either take the new 
plant to the Registration Committee, give 
it an accurate description to publish in a 
well known place—it must be a certain kind 
of description, a proper kind, * must 
get a description in some paper of wide 
circulation, and send a description of this 
plant to the Registration Committee. If you 
attach a proper common name to it you 
need not fear but what your name will hold 
for practically all time to come. 

The question of annuals is to be taken 
care of by the American Seed Trade. 








NATIVE BROAD-LEAVED 


EVERGREENS 


Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, Woody and Herbaceous 
Plants of the Blue Ridge Mountains 

Collections to Order in Carload Lots a 
Specialty. 
Correspondence solicited from large planters 
Ask for Price List. 


E. C ROBBINS, PINEOLA, 
Avery County, North Carolina 


WANTED 


To buy PECAN TREES to fill orders that 
my nurseries cannot supply. State quan- 
tity and prices. 


T. A. LIPSEY, Nurseryman, 
BARNESVILLE, GA. 


Bailey’s New Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


On Easy Terms. Prospectus Free 
American Fruits Pub. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 




















1917-1918 EDITION 
AMERICAN NURSERY TRADE 


DIRECTORY 


A Few Copies May Still Be Obtained 
$1.00 per copy, postpaid 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBG COMPANY 
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{WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 
Wl A NTE MARRIED 


MAN 
twenty-five te thirty-five years old 


as assistant to an Executive Officer in Nur- 
sery Company—Experience in buying and 
selling at wholesale will help. Chance for 
rapid advancement. Gi7e references, expe- 


rience and salary desired. 
Addres-, R. N. this office. 

WANTED o02 2 es 

house experience and 

versed in the propagation of conifers. 

In writing state sapermnce and give refer- 

ences. Wages $100.00 per month, with board 
and lodging. Address 

California Nursery Co., Niles, Calf. 




















WANTED:- Competent Nursery 


Foreman, who can success- 
fully manage propagation, packing, storing. 
crop rotation and general nursery work. 160 
acres. 

MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES. 


Lewrence, Kensas. 


WwW ANTED Ntseryman 


for propagating o~namental stock. partica- 
larly conifers. Opportunities for advance- 
ment. State ge. experie ce.salar yexpe2s-:ed 


ELLINGTON JAPANESE NURSERY CO. 


Genoa, TEXAS 
AND OFFICE 


Ss A L = MANAGER 


Desires position with Nursery firm located 
in California. Exceptional qualifications. 
References furnished. Write or wire, 


care of “American Nurseryman,” 
ochester, N. Y. 


WANTED 


A man thoroughiy conversant with the 
fruit and ornamental branch of the business, 
to take the position of sales and office man- 
ager of the California Nursery Company. 
Prefer to have a man with a field experience 
although this is not an essential factor. 
Nursery plant covers five hundred acres. 
Residence on grounds will be supplied rent 
free. Nursery adjoins town of Niles. 

A good opportunity for the right man. 
Give references and state salary expected. 
. Address 

GEORGE C. ROEDING, President and 
Manager, California Nursery Co., 
Niles, California. 


The Nursery-Manual 
By L. H. BAILEY 

















B. B. 
Box 124, k 

















ERE is the most exhaustive and up-to 
date manual, covering al! the most recent 
improvements in the care of nurseries 
and in the practice of plant propagat‘on 

The NURSERY-MANUAL deals min- 
utely with every phase of this important branch of 
agriculture. 

An important and valuable feature of the Nur- 
sery-Manua! is the two-hundred page Nursery-List 
which constitutes almost one-half of the book. 
Here are found, in alphabetical arrangement, hun- 
dreds of plants listed by their common as well as 
the botw.ical names, with a description of the 
method of propagation to be followed in every in- 
stance. This list has been carefully brought up-to- 
date. 

Another excellent feature of the Nursery-Manual 
is the large number of full page plates, line draw- 
ngs and descriptive figures illustrating the methods- 
employed in successful plant multiplication. 





Sent postpaid for $3.16 by 
American Fruits Publishing Co., Ine, 


39 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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August, 1920 


Fruit Tree Stocks Used Jn Propagation 


I do not expect to tell you anything about 
fruit tree stocks that you do not already 
know; if I bring you anything at all of in- 
terest it will be because of my point of 
view. 

If the fruit growers’ interests are not 
the nurserymen’s interests, there is at least 
much that is common ground between them. 
Many of the things that are vital to one are 
also vital to the other. Naturally, because 
of the character of my work in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, my approach to the 
fruit tree stock problems is from the fruit 
production angle. From the very nature of 
the case, the real interest of the fruit grow- 
er in his trees begins when the nurseryman 
makes his delivery; that is where the nur- 
seryman’s real interest stops. And yet this 
is only a partial statement of the case. 
The fruit grower may not realize it but as 
a matter of fact his interest in the trees he 
plants does begin long before they are deliv- 
ered to him. How fully the nurseryman 
realizes it, I do not know, but his interests 
are vital long after the grower has planted 
his trees. 

I said there is much between the nursery- 
man and the fruit grower that is “common 
ground,” I should like to think that I fairiy 
represent this common ground, and that I 
grasp at least some of its essential features. 

There are some striking—not to say 
startling—facts concerning the fruit indus- 
try. These facts have their counterparts 
in the nursery industry, and in that they 
have even greater significance than they 
ao in the fruit industry. We boast of our 
apple industry, the most important by far 
of any fruit—nation wide, almost,—in its 
production. We are proud of our peach in- 
dustry as well as we may be—second to the 
apple in acreage and value. Our pear in- 
dustry brings a goodly measure of satisfac- 
tion to us. Our plum, prune, cherry, orange, 
lemon, and grapefruit interests are without 
comparison; nothing like them anywhere 
else in the world, and yet our apple, peach, 
pear, cherry, and citrus industries are all 
developed from plant species not native to 
the United States. 

We have many native plums but the quan- 
tity of native fruit placed on the market is 
small. Our commercial plums are largely de- 
veloped from Buropean and oriental species, 
while our most important prunes are them- 
selves introduced varieties—not even Ameri- 
can sorts. Our currants likewise are of alien 
parentage. Among the small frvits, how- 
ever, America has furnished more of the 
foundation material: Strawberries are most- 
ly native, though there may be considerable 
admixture of foreign blood in them; the 
same is true of red raspberries. Black rasp- 
berries, blackberries, and dewberries are 
purely American. The bulk of our goose- 
berries are American though we have al- 
Ways grown some English sorts. Among 
the grapes, outside California, we have our 
developments from our own native species. 

But our interest now centers on the tree 
fruits—principally: the apple, pear, cherry, 
and plum, in part. That our great Ameri- 
can fruit industry has been so largely a 
transplanting from foreign sources is not at 
present of particular concern for it is a 
thing now thoroughly American and inde- 
pendent. But that during all the years that 
have come and gone, the fact to me is 
startling that the very means of perpetuat- 
ing and expanding the fruit industry in our 
country has been allowed to remain and 
still is so largely foreign to American indus- 
try. 

If an American nurseryman wants apple 
seeds for the growing of stocks he imports 
them from France; if he wanis apple 
stocks, he has to go to France for probably 
more t’ an half the number used in Amer- 
ica, and what is more, those he gets from 
France are so much superior to those of 
domestic production, that he is glad to get 
them even at a material advance in price 
over stocks of domestic production. In the 
same way, when a nurseryman wants pear 
seeds, he goes to France or to the Orient 
for them and he imports a lot of seedling 
stocks from France besides, as he does of 
St. Julien and Myrobalan plum stocks, and 
Mazzard and Mahaleb cherry stocks. In 
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fact he finds it so difficult to grow cherry 
stocks that he is inclined to buy all that 
he uses in Europe. And so it goes. 
You are familiar with the facts. I 
only rehearse them to emphatize them, and 
to make thereby a partial inventory of some 
of the essentials in the fruit and nursery 
industries which we have not got in this 
country. We simply have no domestic 
sources of supply of these fruit tree stock 
seedlings. True it is that we are indepen- 
dent so far as peach production is concern- 
ed, though the experience of the season 
just closing emphasizes the fact that our 
source of peach seed supply needs better 
safe-guarding, as I presume many of you 
realize to your sorrow, and to your financial 
grief. Our native plums furnish a partial 
supply of stocks for use in propagating 
plum trees but the total is not large. 

Were I talking to the propagators of 
citrus trees, I should admit that we can 
take care of the citrus industry without aid 
from foreign shores, though it remains to 
be proven whether the Orient may not con- 
tain material for citrus stocks far super- 
ior to anything now in use in this country. 
So much for what is. I turn to a some- 
what speculative phase of the matter. I 
wonder how the French crab came to be the 
stock almost universally used in this coun- 
try in propagating apple trees. I have 
often wished I knew the history of this de- 
velopment and I hape sometime to know 
the story of the rise of this humble French 
peasant in so important an American indus- 
try. I wonder why our forebears when they 
began to grow apple trees didn’t hit upon 
something American and close at hand on 
which to graft or bud them? I’m not at all 
sure that the French crab is the best stock 
there is. True, it is abundant under normal 
conditions or has been in the past and that 
is, of course, important, but that is not the 
only important thing. It stands to reason, 
I think, that there are more angles to the 
stock problem than we have commonly rea- 
lized. We recognize wide differences in the 
regional adaptability of our different fruit 
varieties. Why deny the existence, as is 
virtually done by our practice, that such dif- 
ference exist in the stocks we use for 
propagation purposes. We have the humid 
conditions of the East, and the arid condi- 
tions of the far West. We have the cold of 
the North, and the milder climates of the 
South; we have the cold, bleak, more or 
less snowless conditions of the upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley where we know the ordinary 
stocks fail and we have the irrigated valleys 
of the West, yet in the main one stock for 
all these regions. 

Further, we know too little about the in- 
fluence of the stock on the resulting tree. 
I argue that that influence is much greater 
and more important than we have let our- 
selves believe. We admit the influence of 
stock on scion when we use Paradise and 
Doucin stocks to dwarf apple trees; and 
the quince to dwarf pear trees; and when 
we double work pears because some varie- 
ties won’t grow well or not at all when 
worked directly on the quince. If this much 
is conceded, why stop there? You know, 
if you have ever grown a batch of seedling 
apple trees from seeds you have selected, 
how variable in size, height and vigor of 
growth the different individual trees are. 
The French crab seeds used in this coun- 
try and in France come from the cider mills 
and I take it that they represent a wide 
mixture of varieties. Anyway, the bearing 
French crab trees are as widely variable as 
are our varieties of apple trees in size, 
vigor, and habit of growth. The past sea- 
son I studied from this standpoint fifteen 
or twenty varieties of mature French crab 
trees at the Virginia Experiment Station, 
the largest collection of bearing French 
crab varieties in this country so far as I am 
aware. These varieties represent big trees 
and little trees; upright growing trees and 
spreading trees; stout stocky growers, and 
slender willowy growers. There is no rea- 
son that I can think of why the seedlings 
grown from the seeds of fruit produced on 
such trees should not be widely variable 
and as a matter of fact they are just as one 
would expect them to be. The Department 


of Agriculture has several hundred French 
crab trees that have now been allowed to 
grow two seasons in the nursery. They are 
widely variable. Now I am sufficiently phil- 
osophical in my mental make-up to make 
the deduction from these premises in the 
case that some of these trees are better for 
stock purposes than others and that some 
of the French crab varieties would produce 
better seedlings than other varieties. I 
even go so far as to question whether some 
‘of the named French crab varieties, of 
themselves, may not possess superior value 
as stocks. If the latter is true, then it be- 
comes a matter of propagating such varie- 
ties as stocks. 

This opens a large field for investigation. 
It means substantially growing stocks from 
cuttings or some other asexual method. 
But the suggestion may brand me—in your 
judgment—as an ignorant heretic, a bland 
idealist. The very idea of growing apple 
stocks from cuttings. Well, the suggestion 
has been made anyhow; take it for what it 
is worth. Stranger things have happened 
than that we may in the future be growing 
apple stocks from cuttings. 

As a matter of fact, we know that under 
some conditions apple twigs of the previ- 
ous season’s growth will strike root. In 
Australia, the Northern Spy and the Majet- 
tin (Winter Majettin), particularly the 
former, are used largely as stocks for ap- 
ples because of their resistance to woolly 
aphis which is exceedingly serious in Aus- 
tralia; the various forms of Paradise and 
Doucin apples used as dwarfing stocks for 
apples are propagated by mound layering 
and some of the forms grow rapidly from 
cuttings; the Angers quince, the stock most 
largely employed in dwarfing pears is like- 
wise propagated by mound layering. More- 
over, for a time the Keiffer pear was propa- 
gated in the South considerably from cut- 
tings for stock purposes, so after all, the 
idea of stock production from cuttings is 
not new. The only thing new about it is 
the suggestion of a wider application of the 
method. True, we may not now know just 
what details of practice should be followed, 
nor do we know the conditions that will 
yield the largest measure of success; and 
we may find that some varieties strike root 
much more readily than others, while some 
perhaps will prove so difficult to root as to 
be entirely impracticable for use. There is 
obviously much to be learned and much in- 
vestigational work to be done before the 
limitations of propagation by cuttings are 
definitely known, but the potential possibili- 
ties make this method worthy of the most 
serious consideration. The perfection of 


some method whereby apple and other 
stocks could be grown successfully from 
cuttings would, it is believed, eliminate 
many difficulties now commonly experi- 
enced. 

I have spoken at some length about 
stocks. They are the most important and 


at the same time fairly typical of all the 
rest. In passing I merely want to call atten- 
tion among the pears to a stock that has 
come out of the Orient within the past few 
years and which now seems very promising 
because of its apparent immunity to pear 
blight. I refer to what is known to the bot- 
anists of Pyrus ussuriensis. But actual 
proof of its commercial value and its ability 
to revolutionize pear propagation awaits 
future revelation. 

In plums, we have in this country some 
20 or more native species and 14 or 15 spe- 
cies of cherries which seemingly ought to 
be worth something for stock purposes. 
True, some of them are used to a limited 
extent, but how much is really known of 
their value for stock purposes from an in- 
dustry standpoint? 

Then, too, the office of Foreign Seed and 
Plant Introduction in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, during past years, has brought 
into this country from the uttermost parts 
of the earth, scores of things that are re- 
garded as possessing great possible value 
for stock purpose. These potential possi- 
bilities need to be fully tested as is being 
done as rapidly as very limited means and 
facilities permit. But these new and un- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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lB. P. . BERNARDIN | 


| Parsons Wholesale Nurseries 


Parsons, Kansas 
ESTABLISHED 1870 


Specializes in 





AMOOR NORTH AND VULGARIS, | 


Privet. EARLY HARVEST B. B. ||| 
| Root grown. BUNGEII 2 and 8 year || 
heads. SHADE TREES. Large stock ||| 


| all sizes. 
ORNAMENTALS. Grown for land- 
| scape work. 
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FRUIT 


Have a few Standard and Dwarf Pear and 
Quince to offer. 


SHADE TREES 


Large stock of Sugar Maples, 24 to 4 inches. 


Nice block of transplanted American Elm, 
13 to 3 inches. 


Shrubs and Perennial Plants 


General Assortment. 


W. B. COLE, Painesville, Ohio. 

















AN ELOQUENT DEFIANCE 

Every advertisement in this Trade 
Publication is an eloquent defiance 
to the enemies of a republic and the 
principles of democracy. it is a stand- 
ing declaration of the power and de- 
termination of the business men of 
this country that the progress and 
prosperity of its people shall not be 
defeated. 











Y Spectal for Fall 


Cornus Elegantissima, 2-3 and 3-4 ft. 
Also Shrubs and Herbaceous Plants 
in good assortment. 


T. R. NORMAN, 





Painesville, Ohio 


No matter what periodical you are taking, 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN should be reg- 
ularly on your desk. A business aid. Bristi- 
ing with exclusive trade news. Absolutely 
independent. NOT OWNED BY NURSERY- 
MEN. 








Box-Barberry Bordered Garden 


Make a Leader 


OF 
Box-Barberry 
in your [92] CAT. 


Many of the leading firms already have 
booked with us for their stock. 


Write for terms 


THE ELM CITY NURSERY C0. 


Woodmont Nurseries, Inc. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 














Tenn. Mtn. Peach Pits 


Write for particulars 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 


WINCHESTER, TENN. 





A recent subscriber to our Credit and Information 
List says: 


“Think it the best morey we have 
ever spent.” 
For full particulars write 
NATIONAL FLORISTS’ BOARD OF TRADE 
48 Wall St., New York City 





PEACH SEED 


Write, THOMAS R. HAMAN 
1614 E. Oliver St. BALTIMORE, MD. 





ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS 
“Bay State Quality”’ 


{argest assortment in New England. 
Evergreen and dediduous trees. 

Sturdy, choice stock that can be depended upon. 
Send for Trade List. 


THE*BAY STATE NURSERIES 


Finest of Shrubs, Hardy native and hybrid Rhodo 
dendrons — transplanted and acclimated. 
field-grown Perenntals in great variety. 


Strong 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 



























Strawberries Blackberries Iris 
Raspberries Dewberries Privet 
NEW CARLISLE, 


N URSERY 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


1200 Acres. 


We offer for spring, 1920, a good assortment of following stock. and will be pleased 
to submit prices on your want list 


Spirea 
Rhubarb 


See wholesale list before placing your order 
W. N. SCARFF & SONS 


ee 


“At it 25 Years” 


Asparagus 


Hardwoed Cuttings 
Horseradish 


Volga Poplar 











Make Yearly Contracts Now 
For Trade Publicity in 


American Nurseryman 


American Nursery Trade Bulletin 
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For S Passel interest in 
diana. We have 40 acres of land ine jleawe. #0 aa 
for 10 yearsand 20 ac. for3 years. Invoice shows 
& to $25.000 worth of stock, including green- 
house. Purchaser will have to buy growing stook 
only. The logical and perhaps ~ only person > 
buy should be ex;erienced landscape architec 

who could handle salesend of business. This Ee 


ver ressive city with 50 to 100 mile territory. 
Price or one-half interest is $10 
Address, Western Sales Agency, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 








“North Carolina Mountain 
Natural Peach Seed.” 


We bave some seed from last year’s crop 
and can make prompt ane Write for 
prices. Weare ene Ae is season about 
abaifcrop. Sample and prices on request. 


VALDESIAN NURSERIES, Bostic, N. C. 














Say pen saw it in AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


The Art of 
Landscape Architecture | 


By SAMUEL PaRSONS 


Feiiow of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects; author of ‘* Land- 
scape Gardening,’’ etc. 


An octavo volume of M7 pages 
with 57 illustrations, setting forth 
the underlying princ spice of land- 
scape gardening. The chapters 
consider lawns, plantations, roads 
paths, grading, rocks, water, 
islands, location of buildings. lay- i 
ing out of grounds, scope and ex- 
tent of estates, maintenance, gar- 
dens and parks. 


Price $3.80 


American Fruits Publishing Co, 


Rochester, N. Y. 





When writing to advertisers just mention 


American Nurseryman. 
MORE and BIGGER SALES 


CLINCH by develo ing your 


“selling personality. “Bere’s the helpful, in- 
spiring poe to show you how. Successful 
Selling, by EB. Leichter. It gives you the se- 
crets of order-getting yarn yen explains 
how to select the a © proach, presentation 
and closing for each individual prospect. It 
will help you make of yourself a Sn | 
salesman. Handy size for your pocket, 6 
cents postpaid. 


American Fruits Pubg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 


American Nurseryman (Monthly) 
A National Trade Journal For Nur- 
sery Growers and "<alers. 

$2.00 per year; Canuda, abroad, $2.50 

Advertising rate: $2.80 per inch. 
Three years’ subscription $5.00 
Three years—Canada, abroad $6.50 


American Nursery Trade Bulletin (Mo. ) 

Published Monthly, Supplementing 
“‘American Nurseryman’’, issued on the 
15th. Subscription $1.00 per year. Ad- 
vertising $2.80 per inch. 


American Nut Journal (Monthly) 
Only National Publication Devoted 
to Nut Culture of All Kinds 

$2.00 per year, Canada, abroad $2.50 
Advertising rate: $2.80 per inch 








These are the Standard Publications of the 
kind. Based upon 26 years’ experience in 
the Horticultural Field. Endorsed by lead- 
ing authorities everywhere. Absolutely in- 
dependent. Address 


American Fruits Publishing Co., Ine 


39 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Modern advertising has elevated the 
standard of business ethics. it conserves 





trade, extends business, creates good will; it 
protects and fosters legitimate enterprise. 
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The Official Catalogue of Plant Names 


1920 convention of the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen a 1920 pros- 


pectus of the Official Catalogue of Plant 
Names (for use in labeling, catalogue com- 
pilation and ordering) as being prepared by 
the American Joint Committee on Horticul- 
tural Nomenclature, J. Horace Mc™arland, 
Chairman, Harrisburg, Pa., Harlan P. Kel- 
sey, Secretary, Salem, Mass., representing 
American Association of Nurserymen, Or- 
namental Growers’ Association, American 
Society of Landscape Architects, Amercian 
Pharmaceutical Association, American As- 
sociation of Park Superintendents, Society 
of American Florists, and Ornamental Hor- 
ticulturists, and operating in harmony with 
the American Pomological Society. 
Explanatory Statement 

The recognition long ago of the import- 
ance of some standard list or code of plant 
names, both scientific and common, for 
commercial use, led the constitueut organ- 
izations named in this prospectus, as the 
matter was from time to time presented to 
them, to appoint suitable committees, out 
of which was formed, through proper rep- 
resentation, the American Joint Committee 
on Horticultural Nomenclature. 

Speaking broadly, it may be said that the 
work which has gone forward in the past 
four years is the continuance of a similar 
work of purification, condensation, and de- 
termination admirably accomplished by the 
American Pomological Society. The basis 
on which the commercial organizations 
supporting this effort have acted in author- 
izing that support, was that such action 
would tend to “make buying easier.” 

The publication, in March, 1917, of the 
sixth and final volume of Baiiley’s Stand- 
ard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, which in- 
cluded a “Finding List” covering practical- 
ly all plants in American commerce, or like- 
ly soon to get into American commerce, fur- 
nished a basis for immediate action, inas- 
much as one of the constituent organiza- 
tions, the American Association of Nursery- 
men, had definitely adopted not only the 
official code of the American Pumological 
Society, but the nomenclature of Bailey’s 
Standard Cyclopedia. 

From the American Joint Committee on 
Horticultural Nomenclature a Subcommit- 
tee was formed, consisting of Frederick 
Law Olmsted, Frederick V. Coville, and 
Harlan P. Kelsey, as working members, 
with the chairman as ex-officio member. 
This Subcommittee conferred with Dr. L. 
H. Bailey, the Editor of the Standard Cy- 
clopedia, and spent many days in the study 
of the problem, with the result of issuing, 
in 1917, “The Official Code of Standardized 
Plant Names,” covering the scientific names 
only of plants then or likely to be in Amer- 
ican commerce, with certain explanations, 
extensions and changes from the nomen- 
clature of the Standard Cyclopedia made 
necessary by the situation. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. Bailey, of 
the Macmillan Company, and of the J. Hor- 
ace McFarland Company, a copy of this 
“1917 Official Code of Standardized Plant 
Names’ was supplied, without charge (and 
without cost to the committee, save for 
postage), to each member of the constitu- 
ent organizations then participating. 

The acceptance and adoption of this Offi- 
cial Code has been both surprising and 
gratifying. It made no claim of final scien- 
tific authority, nor did it include any inde- 
pendent investigations or any yielding to 
the disposition sometimes manifested by 
terminologists to consider the name as more 
important than the plant. 

The preparation of this code of scien- 
tific names was realized to be only pre- 
liminary to the important common or ver- 
nacular names as well as the accepted sci- 
entific names» It was fully realized that 
many important plants, valuable and desir- 
able in American horticulture, were handi- 
capped, either by unsuitable common names 
or by having no common names, - For this 
reason the world was searched for data up- 
on the common names of plants and a not- 
able library accumulated, upon which, with 
the invaluable assistance of the United 
States Botanist, Frederick V. Coville, the 
Subcommittee has proceeded to prepare the 
official catalogue, of which this is a pre- 
liminary showing and prospectus. 


H ARLAN P. KELSEY presented at the 





The catalogue itself is in a forward state, 
and but for the disturbance caused by the 
entry into government service during the 
war of three of the intimate workers, would 
long ago have been completed and pub- 
lished. 

The sample pages which follow, with the 
explanation as to the method of their use, 
indicate both the completeness and the con- 
venience of this catalogue, which it is hoped 
will be adopted and used generally for a 
term of not less than ten years, during 
which time the work of revising and ex- 
tending it should go forward without inter- 
mission. It is obvious that such a cata- 
logue can never be final and finished, so 
long as new plant forms are being put into 
commerce, either through exploration, de- 
velopment or hybridization. 

It is important that those considering 
this work should note the following definite 
matters related to its completion. 

1. Form. The form adopted, differing 
materially from that enforced upon the 
1917 Official Code of Standardized Plant 
Names by the size and form of the pages 
contributed from Bailey’s Stardard Cyclo- 
pedia, has been chosen on the b isis of com- 
pactness, and particularly so that suitably 
bound copies of it may, indeed, be found 
available for field and pocket use. Very 
much correspondence and very many trials 
preceded the adoption of this size and form. 

2. Fruit Nomenclature. The standard 
code of the American Pomological Society, 
as has heretofore been stated, is adopted 
by the American Joint Committee. Whether 
or not it shall be included in this volume 
has not yet been determined. 

3. Seed Names. Many of the items sold 
by seedsmen are already covered in the 
Official Catalogue of Plant Names, but no 
consideration has been undertaken of veg- 
etable varieties, in which, as has been re- 
cently observed by an acute seedsman, 
“perhaps one thousand distinct varieties 
have been honored with about ten thousand 
names.” Co-operation is now being sought 
with the American Seed Trade Associa- 
tion, under which it is hoped- that that or- 
ganization, in harmony with the Vegeta- 
ble Growers’ Association of America, may 
supply a check-list of accepted standardized 
vegetable names for insertion in _ this 
volume. 

4. Special Name-Lists. It is recognized 
that horticultural commerce is intimately 
concerned with subjects like the Rose, the 
Iris, the Peony, the Sweet Pea, the Dahlia, 
the Chrysanthemum, etc., each of which is 
represented by numerous named varieties, 
confusion in which is a source of loss and 
bother. It has therefore been concluded 
to introduce into this volume check-lists 
supplied by the societies governing the sub- 
jects presented. Thus, the American Rose 
Society will propose a check-list of roses 
in American commerce, which may be ac- 
cepted as accurate so far as the names and 
sources are concerned. The American Iris 
Society will provide a similar check-list of 
iris, and so on with various important plant 
items. 

This prospectus is set forth in explana- 
tion of the work proceeding, and in order to 
secure additional assistance, both technical 
and financial, toward its completion. IKI 
should be noted that the gentlemen of the 
Subcommittee have given freely of their 
time in the arduous work involved in this 
study and preparation. No name has been 
perfunctorily inserted in this official cata- 
logue, either scientific or common. Its ca- 
pacity to assist sales by such determination 
has constantly been considered. The work 
is therefore a work of self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to the interests of the horticultural 
trades, which it is believed will be recog- 
nized by proper acceptance and support. 

It is hoped to be able to provide one copy 
of the Official Catalogue for each member 
of the constituent organizations who makes 
written application for it, and to make it 
available to others and to libraries at a 
proper price J. HORACE McFARLAND, 

Chairman. 


E. G. Hill, of Richmond, Ind., was a visitor 
at the annual exhibition of the National 
Rose Society, London, July 1. 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., has acquired 
Martin Kohankie’s fine collection of peonies 
at Painesville, O. 


Fruit Tree Stocks 


(Continued from page 42) 

tried things present new problems in con- 
geniality, the ability of stock and scion to 
unite well, making not only a physically 
strorg union, but one that is durable for the 
natural life of the tree and one, moreover, 
so perfect that the top will nourish the 
roots, and the roots, in turn, function prop- 
erly in nourishing the top. Sometimes the 
latter appears to fail even when the union 
seems to be physically strong. 

But you ask: What of all this? What 
are you going to do about it? I wish you 
would ask these questions seriously, and 
searchingly. And if you put them to me, in 
true New England Yankee fashion (you 
have discovered long ago where I hail 
from), I'll put them back to you. What are 
you going to do about it? What do you want 
done about it? Personally, and officially, 
too, I want to see the United States made: 
self-contained and sufficient into itself for 
all frait stocks. I want to see mother-orch- 
ards established which shall furnish all 
needed supplies of seeds for our nursery 
purposes; and I want to see means provid- 
ed whereby it will become possible to grow, 
in this country, somewhere and by some 
method, stocks that shall be the best grown 
anywhere in the world. I close with the 
query—-what do you think of this proposed 
program? 


From Warious Points 


Apricot crop is short this season in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington. 





The Sturgeon Bay, (Wis.) Apple Growers 
incorporated for $20,000 by A. W. Lawrence, 
H. \’. Ullsperger, N. B. Goff, D. E. Bingham. 


George W. Winfrey of Rudy, Ark., has 
beer. appointed deputy inspector in charge 
of the nursery inspection work of the Ar- 
kausas Plant Board. Mr. Winfrey is a grad- 
uate of the Agricultural College of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, and was a member of 
the State Plant Board in 1917-18. 


The first topic on the program of the sum- 
mer meeting of the Washington State Horti- 
cultural Society in Wenatchee, Wash., last 
month was “Publicity,” and the second was 
“Marketing.” And so it goes. Everywhere 
business men in convention are discussing 
subjects which Nurserymen are learning to 
regard as of prime importance. 


Obituare 


Ecward Hicks 
Edward Hicks, of Isaac Hicks & Son, 
Westbury, L. L., N. Y., died July 17th, aged 
80 years. He was the son of Isaac Hicks, 
pioneer Nurseryman. In recent years the 
business has been under the management 
of Henry Hicks, son of Edward Hicks. 


Abner Hoopes 

Abner Hoopes, of West Chester, Pa., for 
63 years president of the Haopes Bro. & 
Thomas Co., Nurserymen of that city, of 
which firm he was joint founder with his 
late brother, Josiah, died last month aged 
83 years. Mr. Hoopes was of English ances- 
try, his family emigrating to America in 
1863. He was a member of the Society of 
Friends, the Union Leagueof Philadelphia, 
Pa., and several local organizations. He is 
survived by two children, nine grandchildren 
and one great grandchild. 


Jac Smits, Naarden, Holland, is visiting 
the American trade. He was in Chicago 
late last month. 


| WANTED: cat itornia 


All around Nurseryman. One who 
wants permanent position at head at 
Nursery. An exceptional opportunity. 
State qualifications. 

For particulars address B.C., box 124, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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HEIKES - HUNTSVILLE - TREES Chief Exponent of the American Nursery Trade 
* 
We offer the following for Fall 1920 and Spring 1921:— The American Nurser man 
Fruit Trees y 
Shades National Journal of Commercial Horticulture 
Roses , 
Evergreens AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 
Shrubs 39 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Hedge Piants 
Abelia Grandiflora Subscription Rates:—$2.00 per yr.; 3 yrs. for $5.00. 
and other ornamentals Canada and abroad : 50 cents extra per year 
Ali of our own growing. “— _ Prices on application. ADVERTISING RATE, $2.80 PER INCH 
Address, 
Huntsville Wholesale Nurseries ‘*You are issuing a splendid Journal, covering the news of 
the trade from coast to coast.’’ Former President E.8. Welch, 
HUNTSVILLE, ALABANA American Association of Nurserymen. 
Edited by Ralph 1. Olcott, founder of American Nursery 
Trade Journalism. ‘‘The dean of Nursery Trade Journalists, 
who, since June, 1898—a quarter of a century—has boosted 
7 * all the tfme for the interests of all the nurserymen.’’—Former 
V l n Cc e n n e x Nurseries President John Watson, American Association of Nurserymen., 
W. C. REED & SON, Prop., VINCENNES, IND. 
NE CAN only act in: the light of present knowledge. 
310 Acres devoted to business Until you know of the existence’of such « Nursery Trade 
Journal as ‘the AMERICAN NURSERYMAN you must act with 
such"knowledge as: you have. 
OFFER FOR FALL 1920 It is for§this reason’that we ere’ glad to ‘acquaint you with 
Cherry, 2 year XX 7-8 up, 5 to 7 feet. this publication. It |speaks for itself; but if you would have 
Cherry, 2 year 11-16 up, 4 to 6 feet. corroborative proof, ask’any prominent Nurseryman. 
Cherry, 2 year, 5-8 to 11-16, 4 to 5 feet. ™ 
Cherry, one year, Sweets and Sours, all grades. > 
Peach, one year, all leading varieties, strong on Elberta. Calls for back numbers come in almost every mail. Many cannot 
Apple, 2 year, leading varieties. be supplied, as editions have been exhausted. The only safe way 
Standard Pear, one year, 4 to 6 feet and 3 to 4 feet. is to see that your subscription is paid for in advance. 
Japan Plum on Peach, one year. nail e. 
Hansen Hybrid Plum, one year on Peach roots. ‘*4 paper which gives the best value for the money to the 
Hardy Northern Pecans, Grafted Varieties. reader will give the best value to the advertiser as well. I 
Please submit list of wants for prices don’t think there is any argument about the soundness of this 
view.’’—H. Dumont, Chicago, Il., in Printer’s Ink. 
TO THE TR ADE ONLY A BILLION DOLLAR INDUSTRY Quercus palustris (Pin Oak) 
A general assortment of Nursery Stock for Fraxinus americana 
delivery Fall 1920 or Spring 1921. (White Ash) 
We also have some fine blocks of Peach HE horticultural interests of the * 
Seedlings, a portion of which we offer to bud United States comprise one of the Populus nigra fastigiata 


on co: tract for delivery fall 1921. 
Correspondence invited. 


Headquarters for Nursery Supplies. 


Portland Wholesale Nursery Co. 


122 1-2 Grand Ave. PORTLAND, OREGON 





TWICE-A-MONTH 
Nursery Trade Publicity 
On the Ist and 15th 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN 





When writing to advertisers just mention 
American Nurseryman. 


basic industries of the country. 
The approximate commercial value of 
the product derived therefrom is fully 
$1,000,000,000 annually, according to 
the estimate of the National Congress 
of Horticulture, the successor of 
which is the American Pomological 
Society. The welfare of the whole 
people of the United States de- 
pends largely upon the fostering and 
developing of these interests. 

Scientific, systematic, practical, ef- 
fective and adequate endeavor to pro- 
mote this industry starts In the nur- 
series of the country which represent 
an investment of $25,000,000. The 
activities of orchardists and landscape 
planters are inseparably connected 
with those of nurserymen and are re- 
corded in close association in this pub- 
lication. 

The “American Nurseryman” rep- 
resents in the highest degree every 
worthy movement for the development 
of this great field and has earned its 
title of THE NATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF COMMERCIAL HORTICULTURE. 








(Lombardy Poplar) 
Ulmus monumentalis 
(Cornish Elm) 


Ask for our prices before ordering 


AUDUBON NURSERY 
H. VERZAAL, General Manager 
WILMINGTON, P. 0. Box 278 


D. G. DeJonge 


Sappemeer (Holland) Eurepe 


We offer for autumn delivery stocks of 


ROSA MANETTI 
ROSA CANINA seedlings and cuttings 


N.C. 








LILAC) 

PEAR seedlings 

APPLE | 
Ete., Ete., Ete. 


Large quantities and lowest prices. 











Keep NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN 
date in mind—15th of each month. 
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LABELS FOR! NURSERYMEN 


; THE BENJAMIN CHASE CO, | 
DERRY, N. H. 
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NOTICE 


To all American Nurserymen and Seedmem ‘ 
desiring to_keep in touch with commercial horti- 
culture in England and the continent of Eu 
Your best means of doing this is to take in the 


HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER 


Our circulation covese the whole trade in Great 
Impartial reports --K- Of all = ities. etc. “ye ty 
iagers nove 
t OF OL 08, covering cost of postage ye yeasty. 

ry: .A.isa parely, trade medium, a ppl 
should . with the subscription, send a a cope of r 

or other evidence that they belong to 
arecry or seed trade 


Established 1883 
A. & C PEARSON, Lowdham, Nottingham, Eng. 
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Wigilance Tork 


How About This? 


The following appeared in the Rural New 
Yorker of June 5, 1920—three weeks before 
the convention of the American Association 
of Nurserymen in Chicago; yet the proceed- 
ings of the A. A. N. at that convention con- 
tain no mention of action in the matter and 
the Gardner Nursery Company, Osage, Ia., is 
listed as No. 291 on page 97 of the A. A. N. 
Badge Book as member of the A. A. N. in 
good standing. 


The Gardner Nursery Company, of 
Osage, Ia., invites me to join their 
“Strawberry Shortcake Club.” They 
have a new variety, “No. 999, Giant Ever- 
bearing,” said to measure up to as large 
as 5% inches, with a wonderful flavor, 
blending the aroma of the pineapple, 
sweetness of the fig, luscious, juiciness 
of a well-ripened peach, the spicy flavor 
of a fancy cantaloupe, all stirred and 
mixed up with that delightful wild straw- 
berry flavor.” They will sell me for $10 
enough of these plants to set out a 
square rod (9 1-6 doz.), make me a 
“charter member of the Shortcake Club” 
and eligible to compete for $150 cash 
prizes for the best yield from the square 
rod of ground. 

Do you know anything about this won- 
derful berry, or the prospect of winning 
a prize from a square rod planted to 
it? They claim that their regular price 
for these plants is $5 per dozen, or near- 
ly $50 for the quantity they give Short- 
cake Club members in this $10 square 
rod offer. 

New Jersey, W. W. H. 

We know nothing of this marvelous straw- 
berry, “No. 999 Giant Everbearing.” Its 
virtues, or shortcomings, as the case may 
be, are all the secret of Mr. Gardner, of 
Osage, Ia. Standard varieties are quoted 
by good reliable growers at from $1 to $2.50 
per 100. This unknown variety, with noth- 
ing to commend it but the Gardner variety 
of hot air, you are offered as a great favor 
and only by joining the “Strawberry Short- 
cake Club” at $10 for 110 plants. The photo- 
graphs of the berry, natural size, do not 
show it to be larger than the Marshall. 
Another photograph in the circular is sup- 
posed to show the plants two months after 
planting, with blossoms and ripe berries. 
The reproduction does not show the berries 
or blossoms, but Mr. Gardner apparently 
wants the public to believe that this won- 
derful variety will produce a crop two 
months after planting. Any variety will, of 
course, produce a few berries during the 
first season. 

The regular price of the plants, Mr. Gard- 
ner says, is $45.83. Or. in other words, the 
“Strawberry Shortcake Club,” which exists 
only in Mr. Gardner’s imagination, saves 
the purchaser $35.83. If anyone has ever 
seen a better sample of simon pure “sucker 
bait” we should like to have him '--' it out! 
You stand about as much chance of winning 
a $150 prize as the man in the moon. 

And the firm appears to be a member in 
good standing in the American “~~ciation 
of Nurserymen!—Rural New Yorker. 








An Outside Investigation 

{The following report, published in the 
Rural New Yorker on June 19th, raises the 
question: Where does the H. M. Whiting 
Nursery Co., stand on the records of the 
American Association of Nurserymen? It 
also gives the Association a tip on one way 
of following up and ferreting out the opera- 
tions of an individual or concern about 
which satisfactory information is not obtain- 
able by mail. The Vigilance Committee of 
the A. A. N. should not only be paid for its 
services in behalf of the Nursery industry; 
it should have a fund at its disposal for 
traveling and other expenses.] 

Thinking it might be beneficial to some 
of your readers I am sending you an experi- 


ence farmers recently had in the town of 
Caroline, Tompkins Co., N. Y. Last Fall 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


this locality was visited by H. M. Whiting, 
representing himself to be the owner of a 
nursery at Geneva, N. Y. He claimed to be 
a grower of nursery stock, which he guaran- 
teed to be true to name, and for which he 
was taking orders. This method of the 
owner selling his own stock seemed to 
please the people, and the orders were 
numerous. This Spring, just before the 
time for delivery, we became suspicious that 
he was not what he represented himself to 
be. A meeting was called and a committee 
of investigation appointed. This committee 
visited Geneva, but was unable in Geneva, 
at the State Experiment Station or at some 
of the leading nurseries, to find where the 
H. M. ‘Whiting Nursery was located. They 
did know that this man Whiting had a small 
packing shed where his gathered stock for 
shipment was packed. 

We finally located H. M. Whiting in a 
room in one of the leading hotels, where we 
learned from him that he was a resident 
of Boston, Mass.; also that H. M. Whiting 
individually was the H. M. Whit'»~ “““rsery 
Co. He did not own a foot of land in the 
world, had been driven out of the state of 
Pennsylvania, and his license had been re- 
voked by the State Entomologist of that 
state. We learned from Mr. Whiting him- 
self that he had had trouble in ***~ state 
through stock being returned. He had 
brought action, but could not remember 
how the suit terminated. 

We informed him that we represented the 
people in this locality, and refused to accept 
the orders at our station, amounting to 
$1,000, on the ground of misrepresentation. 
At a subsequent meeting, on hearing our re- 
port, a resolution was adopted that all or- 
ders be rejected, and should action be 
brought against one of our number, we 
would share the expense of litigation pro 
rata according to the amount of our order. 

H. M. Whiting endeavored to make de- 
livery in person. He met with refusals to 
accept delivery and at places was ordered 
off the place. In one instance he was taken 
by the collar, marched into the road with 
the trees on his shoulder. When he persist- 
ed in making delivery the stock was thrown 
in the road, which he later collected and 
reshipped to Geneva. 

We then asked our Farm Bureau Agent 
to make inquiry and see if it was possible 
to prevent his doing business *- ~~ Vork 
State. We found that while our agricultural 
colleges and institutions were educational 
and beneficial in increasing production, 
there was no law to protect the public from 
unscrupulous agents. We feel this should 
be corrected. We are accompanying our ex- 
perience with an article in our County 
Farm Bureau News. 

J. B. MIDDAUGH, Chairman; 
A. D. WRIGHT, 

J. W. PAGE, 

L. H. GALLAGHER. 


Dr. Waugh In Oregon—A despatch from 
Portland, Ore., July 18th, says: “Dr. Frank 
A. Waugh, landscape engineer, who is col- 
laborating with the United States forest ser- 
vice, arrived in Portland yesterday to look 
over camp sites in Oregon forests to deter- 
mine the best use. 

“Dr. Waugh, who is widely known, is pro- 
fessor of horticulture and landscape garden- 
ing at the Massachusetts Agricultural col- 
lege at Amherst. He has been in the forest 
service at various times as an expert to as- 
sist in making a comprehensive plan for the 
national forests. He came here from Den- 
ver and will be in this district for several 
months. He was a captain in the sanitary 
corps of the United States army during the 
war, and is the author of many books on 
horticultural subjects and landscape garden- 
ing and a frequent contributor to technical 
journals.” 


The Florida Plant Board has prohibited 
the movement into Florida of all nursery 
stock from the state of Texas. This pro- 
hibition applies to all kinds of trees and 
nursery plants and is due to recent develop- 
ments in Texas in connection with canker. 


Arkansas peach growers made an excur- 
sion last month to the peach orchards of 
Georgia to observe the operations with all 
modern appliances, in the interest of exten- 
sion of the industry in Arkansas. 
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Insects of Economic Importance — By 
Glenn W. Herrick. Cloth: pp. 172: $2.00. 
New oYrk: The Macmillan Co. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. 

made rapid progress during the last twenty 
years. It has advanced astonishingly in the 
number of persons engaged in the study of 
insects for the purpose of prevently their 
ravages, in developing and perfecting mix- 
tures for repelling and killing insects, in de- 
vising effective apparatus for applying in- 
secticides, and in determining more exact 
methods of preventing the losses caused by 
these persistent pests. This book is in- 
tended to eover the different phases of the 
subject of economic entomology as it exists 
today. A study of this book will impress 
Nurserymen and horticulturists more fully 
than ever with the necessity for restrictions 
in the handing of trees and plants in order 
to make them trustworthy. It is estimated 
that the total value of Nursery products in 
1909 (1910 census) was $21,000,000 and that 
the total loss on this class of stock by in- 
sects was upward of two million dollars. 


Recent Publications—‘Relation of the Bar- 
berry to Stem Rust in Iowa,” Ames, Ia.; 
“Annual Report Vermont Horticultural So- 
ciety; Bulletin of Peony News, American 
Peony Society, A. P. Saunders, Clinton. N. 
Y.. secretary; Proceedings Montana Horti- 
cultural Society, 1920, J. C. Wood, secretary, 
Missoula, Mont. 


Lively Sales Force 


Vice-President M. R. Cashman of the 
American Association of Nurserymen is 
vice-president of the Clinton Falls Nursery 
Co., Owatonna. Minn.. and manager of its 
sales department. A bulletin issued by this 
department in January shows the results of 
the 1919 selling campaign. The record 
breaking salesman was H. H. Hiltsley, who 
not only made a record by sending in one 
week orders for $3,272.65, but also made a 
record for the 17 weeks by booking $17,- 
881.45 worth of business. 

His nearest rival came out with $14,179.78. 
The total sales of the 36 leading salesmen 
up to Sept. 27 was $283,167.25. This sum, 
with the amounts booked by the remainder 
of the staff, totaled $358,068.33. and carried 
on to Dec. 14 was made up to $404,316.28, 
surely a remarkable business record for the 
summer and fall trade of a nursery. 


The Mid-West Horticultural Exposition 
will be held in Des Moines, Ia., Nov. 15-20. 


Small Fruits 


Everbearing Strawberries 


Franc P. Daniels, Nurseryman, Long Lake, 
Minn., says: “That the everbearing straw- 
berry has come to stay and is to play an im- 
portant part in our future home and com- 
mercial fruit work, is no longer doubted. 
“The reasons for its popularity are not hard 
to find. In the first place its fruiting season 
is three to four times as long as that of any 
other small fruits, giving us delicious fresh 
berries, not only at the time of our regular 
spring strawberry crop, but also through the 
heat of late summer, and until freezing 
weather; (2) it is, in the case of the Pro- 
gressive, quite the earliest fruiting of our 
berries, yielding heavily before most of our 
spring fruiters are well started (3) the blos- 
soms are more resistant to frost than those 
of the June bearers, and even if the bloom 
is destroyed by a heavy freeze, new fruiting 
stems are immediately sent out and the 
crop is merely delayed, not destroyed; (4) 
the plants of the better varieties are ex- 
tremely hardy; (5) they rank high in qual- 
ity; one seldom finds a better berry than a 
well-grown Progressive; and, lastly, they 
produce a big crop the year they are 
planted.” 

Of the large number of varieties now 
grown there are only three, the Progressive, 
Superb and Minnesota No. 1017, which ap- 
pear on the list of fruits recommended by 
the Minnesota Horticultural Society. 


























American Fruits Company’s 
PRACTICAL BOOKS ON HORTICULTURE, NUT GROWING, NURSERY PRACTICE 


Library Opportunities 


Any of the following booke will be seat on receipt of price by AMERICAN FRUITS PUB’G CO. 
123-125 Eliwanger & Barry Bidg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


American Apple Orchard 


Gardening for Pleasure 


+ es 





Pr eR, Wis noo s ee ccdses 1.75 By Peter Henderson.......... 1.90 
American Fruit Culturist Gardening for Profit—Henderson.. 1.90 
By John J. Thomas. ........ 3.15 Grape Growers Guide—Choriton.. 1.15 
American Grape Culture—Munson 2.15 Grape Culturist—A. S. Fuller...... 1.90 
American Grape Growing and Wine Greenhouse Construction—Taft.... 2.15 
Making—George Housmann...-~1.90 Greenhouse Management—Taft.... 2.15 
American Horticultural Manual Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters 
By Budd-Hansen, two vols..... 3.15 me £4o,... ASS eee 90 
Annals of Horticulture—Bailey.... 1.35 How To Know Wild Fruits........ 1.65 
Art of Landscape Architecture How To Grow Roses—Robert Pyle. 1.00 
Ser Mase fin kees 5 652 3.80 Iniurious Insects—F. L. Washburn 2.65 
American Peach Orchard Insects and Insecticides—Weed... 1.75 
FS eee 1.75 Insect Book—Dr. L. O. Howard... 6:30 
Awakening of Business Irrigation Farming—L. M. Wilcox. 2.15 
Bdward N. Hurley, Irrigation for the Orchard—Stewart 1.65 
Chairman Fed. Trade Cem’n... 2.15 Land Drainage—Joseph H. Jeffrey. 1.40 
Buibs and Tubereus-Reoted Plants Landscape Gardening—Waugh 1.90 
rt Ea. Be: A dcp ena secelvened 1.90 Landscape Gardening—Maynard... 1.90 
Bush Fruits—By F. W. Card....... 1.90 Landscape Gardening—The Small 
Business by Mail—Promotion Meth- Place—By Elsa Rehmann..... 2.65 
aE oe ee 2.16 Landscape Planting, Plants for.... 86 
Cafifornia Frutts and How to Grow Landscape Gardening — Puckler- 
Them—E. J. Wiekson, A.M.... 3.15 SED” £5 oli cus » cece h eae ian 3.65 
Citrus Fruits and Culture Landscape Gardening—Cridland... 2.65 
By H. Harold Hume. ........ 2.65 Manual American Grape Growing 
Citrus Fruits—J. E. Coit.......... 2.15 ny, + dvemups ons daaamen 2.65 
Country Life Movement—Bailey... 1.40 Making Horticulture Pay—Kains.. 1.75 
Conquest of the Tropics Manual of Fruit Diseases 
By Frederiek Upham Adams. 2.15 L. R. Hessler, H. H. Whetzel.. 2.65 
Cyelopedia of Agricuiture Manual of Fruit Insects 
By E. V. Wileox-C. B. Smith... 3.76 M. V. Slingerland, C. R. Crosby 2.65 
Dwarf Fruit Trees—Waugh....... 90 Manual of Gardening—L. H. Bailey 2.65 
Fertilizers and Crops Manual of Tree Diseases 
By Dr. L. L. Van Slyke........ 2.65 2 ee 8a rey 2.65 
Fertilizers—Bdward B. Voorhees... 1.65 Manual of Vegetable Garden insects 
Field Notes on Apple Culture By Crosby & Leonard......... 2.65 
eee rer 9@ Manures & Fertilizers—Wheeler.. 2.40 
First Principles of Soil Fertility Modern Fruit Marketing—Brown.. 1.75 
By Alfred Vivian ............. 1.15 Modern Propagation Tree Fruitse— 
Ferest Planting—Ii. N. Jarchow 1.65 oe fe SE “eds cabdeddoes thas 1 
Fercing Book Nature’s Garden—Neltje Blanchan 6.30 
By Dr. L. H. Bailey........ 1.40 Nursery Manual—Dr. L. H. Bailey. 3.15 
Fruit Growing in Arid Regions Natural Style Landscaping—Waugh 2.65 
W. Paddoek and O. B. Whipple 1.65 Nut Culturist—Andrew S. Fuller.. 1.90 
Fruit Growing in Arid Regions Ornamental Gardening—E. A. Long 
By Paddoeck-Whipple ....... 1.65 Outlook to Nature—Bailey........ 1.40 
Fruit Garden—P. Barry........... 2.15 Parsons on the Rose—Parsons.... 1.35 
Fruit Harvesting, Marketing Peach Culture—J. A. Fulten...... 1.35 
er. Bc ES be wndccuesunn 1.75 Peach Growing—By H. P. Gould... 2.15 
Fumigation Methods Pear Culture for Profit—Quinn.... 1.35 
cs fF Saar 1.75 Physical Properties of Soll—McCall -76 


Piant Breeding, New Edition 


By Dr: UL. MB. Balley...<-. cess 3.00 
Plant Propagation: Greenhouse and 

Nursery Practice—M. G. Kains 2.15 
Plums and Plum Culture—Waugh. 2.15 
Plant Physiciogy—B. M. Duggar... 1.75 
Practical Forestry—A. S. Fuller... 1.90 


Practical Fruit Grower—Maynard. 90 


Principles of Agriculture—-Bailey.. 1.40 
Productive Orcharding—F. C. Sears 2.65 
Propagating of Plants 

By Andrew S. Fuller........ . 1.90 
Principles of Fruit Growing—Bailey 1.90 
Principles of Pruning—Kains..... 3.15 


Pruning Manual 
se PPT 2.65 


Putnam’s Garden Hand Book..... 2.00 
Quince Culture—W. W. Meech.... 1.35 
Roses-—How To Grow—Robert Pyle 1.00 
Rose—H. B, MMwanger ........... 1.40 
Sales Prometion By Mail.......... 2.15 
Small Fruit Culturist—A. S. Fuller. 1.65 
Solls—E. W. Htigard............. 4.25 
Solis—Lyon-Fippia-Buckman ...... 2.00 
SO TE, Fei nc cctces des cncces 1.90 
Soils—By Charles W. Burkett.... 1.66 


Spraying Crops—C. M. Weed...... 15 
Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
Edited by Dr. L. H. Bailey. In six 
volumes. 3,600 pages. 4,000 
text engravings. 96 sepia half- 
tones. 500 collaborators. May 

be had on installment payments 36.00 


Strawberry Culture—S. W. Fletcher 1.65 
Strawberry Growing 

i Wes ET had-s owes <ees ame 1.96 
Successful Fruit Culture 

By Samuel T. Maynord....... 1.75 
Systematic Pomology—Waugh .... 1.75 
Ten Acres Enough—I. P. Roberts. 1.35 


TROPICAL AND SEMI-TROPICAL: 
Spices—Riley ....... Bo alae ie 2 
The Coconut—Copeland......... 3. 
Coeoa--Van BHall............... 4 

Agriculture—Nichols.. 1 

A paper whioh gives the best value 
for the money to the reader will give 
the best value to the advertiser as well. 
| don’t think there is any argument 
about the soundness of this view.—H. 

Dumont, Chicago, IIl., in Printer’s Ink. 
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The Whole Subject of Nursery Trade Publicity 


By a system exclusively its own, this publishing company covers the American Nur- 
sery Trade thoroughly. Advertisements intrusted to its care are published first in the 
“American Nurseryman,” through which they reach subscribers, and then are published 
in the “American Nursery Trade Bulletin” through which they reach the remainder of 
the trade. The rate for advertisements covers the double service, on the Ist and 15th 
each month. Forms close on the 25th. 

BETTER THAN ANY TRADE DIRECTORY—Mailing Lists changed daily. 


American Nurserpman and American Nurserp Trade Bulletin 
ALL ADVERTISEMENTS ARE RUN IN BOTH PUBLICATIONS 
ABSOLUTELY COVERING THE TRADE 


FOR THOSE WHO DO NOT ALREADY KNOW 
USINESS Announcements in this Chief Exponent of the Trade reach the Nursery- 
men of every State in the Union. An absolutely independent publication. Edited 
by the Founder and Dean of Nursery Trade Journalism in America, it continues its 
pronounced lead in movements which have characterized trade progress for a quarter 
of a century. Practically every important action on the part of Nursery organizations 
of the country, national, district and state, has been urged and foreshadowed in the 
columns of the “American Nurseryman” for months or years beforehand. 
That is an unparalleled record. The proof is in print in the files 
open to all. 


‘THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, 89 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ApvrTa. $2.80 Inca. CHIEF EXPONENT OF THE NURSERY TRADE, Susy. $2.00 YEAR 
American Nurseryman Advts, Are Included in Americarf Nursery Trade Bulletin Monthly. 





of this journal, 





TRADE SENTIMENT 


A letter recently received from President 
Robert Pyle of the Conard & Jones Com- 
pany says: “Your recent issue serves to 
reinforce a conviction that has been grow- 
ing with me that you are alive to the in- 
terests of the Nurserymen and sensitive to 
their needs. I want you to know that some 
of us appreciate the fact that we have a 
Trade Journal which may be counted upon 
to help boost the movements that are for 
the betterment of the Industry generally.” 

The D. Hill Nursery Company in a recent 
letter said: “I am more than ever convinced 
that the “American Nurseryman,” being an 
independent Trade Journal, is a logical 
medium which should be dominant in the 
Nursery Field.” 

“Your publication is doing a great work. 
We are all with you.”"—John A. Young, 
President, Aurora (Illinois) Nurseries. 


Subscription: $2.00 per year, Three Years. $5.00 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO., 
39 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















The Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture». 1.‘ say 


E HAVE sold to Nurserymen and Horticulturists many sets of this Monarch of Horticultural Literature. It 


is the standard publication of the kind and should be in the library of every progressive horticulturist. 


As a 


reterence book it is unexcelled. Six volumes, large quarto; 3600 pages; 24 full page plates; 96 sepia half-tone 
engravings; more than 4000 text engravings; 5000 collaborators; approximately 4000 genera, 15000 species and 


40,000 plant names 


Write for 16-page prospectus contaiming description: and our offer. 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 39 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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American Association of Nurserymen 


ORGANIZED 1875 ~ 
OFFICE: PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


A Co-operative Organization of Four Hundred Nursery firms 
associated for mutual benefit. 





Our aims ard purposes: 


To improve conditions in the Trade wherever improvement is needed; 


To make business between Members profitable and pleasant through observance of the ethics 
of fair competition; 


To bring the Nurserymen and the Planters into closer relations and secure a better under- 
standing of the problems of each; 


To disseminate accurate information about Trees and Plants and to encourage and assist 
in their more general and more profitable use; : 


To Advertise.the Association in connection with our Publicity Campaign, so that the buy- 
ing public can know what the Association is and what it stands for; to recommend its Members 
to planters as logical and dependable sources of supply; to get orders for our Members and to 
see that they are filled according to the Association’s stated policy of fair-dealing. 


To assist Members to avoid bad debts with reliable Credit Information; 
To Collect Accounts for Members; 


To Collect Freight and Express Overcharges and to advise Members regarding any Trans- 
portation problem, through Mr. Charles Sizemore, Traffic Manager; 


To adjust all disputed accounts between Members through our Arbitration Committee; 
To see that.the rights and interests of our Members are carefully watched and protected by 
our Legislative Committee. 


To secure a.more accurate and complete Code of Standardized Plant Names through the 
work of our Committee on Nomenclature; 


To do all and anything that will add to the prestige and standing of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen and make the business of its. members more profitable and, as representa- 
tive of the Nursery industry, to advance the trade in public esteem. 


All Nurserymen who approve of our aims and purposes are invited to join with us. Any 
further information wanted will be gladly furnished by the Secretary. 


The ASSOCIATION BULLETIN will resume regular publication and a copy will be mailed 
on request. . 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


LLOYD C. STARK, President, E. S. WELCH, 
Stark Bros. Nurseries & Orchards Co., Mount Arbor Nurseries, 
Louisiana, Missouri. Shenandoah, Iowa. 
M. R. CASHMAN, Vice-President, 
Clinton Falls Nursery Co., Cc. R. BURR, 
Owatonna, Minnesota. C. R. Burr & Company, 


E. W. CHATTIN, Manchester, Connecticut. 


Southern Nursery Company, Cc. C. MAYHEW, 
Winchester, Tennessee. ‘ Texas Nursery Company 
J. B. PILKINGTON, Sherman, Texas. 
Portland, Oregon. < 





7AM 
J. W. HILL, Treasurer, J. EDWARD MOON, 
Des Moines Nursery Co., The Wm. H. Moon Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Morrisville, Pennsylvania. 
Address: 
CHARLES SIZEMORE, Traffic Manager, JOHN WATSON, Secretary, 
Louisiana, Missouri. Princeton, New Jersey. 


































